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hat would happen to the ability of museums to build their collec- 
tions if the charitable deduction for donated objects were elim- 
inated or severely restricted? This is an issue that the museum 
community may well have to face in the near future. 

Recent abuses of the charitable deduction in gifts to museums have received 
considerable attention from the press. Both the Washington Post and Cincinnati 
Post have urged eliminating the tax deduction for donated objects. Also spot- 
lighting the problem, two recent congressional hearings on tax shelter abuses 
focused, in part, on the difficulty of developing satisfactory procedures for estab- 
lishing the fair market value of donated objects. In fact, abuses have been few 
and, I would maintain, relatively minor, and they are only one aspect of an issue 
of great importance to museums and all who would preserve our cultural and 
natural heritage. The emphasis on procedure obscures the more important 
matter of policy—whether it is in the public interest to use the tax code to 
encourage the donation of objects to museums, which will hold them as fidu- 
Claries, care for them, use and make them available to the public, scholars and 
future generations. It is, of course, our responsibility to put this aspect of the 
charitable deduction issue before the public. But because overvaluation of gifts 
to museums is a small part of the wide range of abusive tax shelters and other 
tax avoidance schemes, many of which involve criminal culpability, our task 
will not be easy. 

Our work to secure passage of the National Heritage Resource Act, which 
would allow artists and authors to claim a fair market value deduction for gifts 
to museums and libraries, will be of substantial assistance. By taking the initia- 
tive—or, if you will, the offensive—we have set the stage for addressing the 
broader issue of policy with which we are concerned. We must also keep in 
mind that this broader policy issue is just part of yet another issue, whether the 
federal government should offer incentives for private support to nonprofit, 
charitable institutions. With proposals for a “flat income tax’” and other tax 
reforms, we cannot assume that the charitable deduction is secure. 

The matter of procedure that is currently receiving all the attention is surely 
difficult. How can a fair market value be established for objects that have 
appreciated between the time their owners purchased them and they are 
donated to a museum? The opinions of experts vary more in appraising market 
value than in evaluating esthetic or scholarly value. And the extent of the 
variables at work in the process does provide opportunities for unscrupulous 
individuals to attempt undue tax benefits. 

In the coming months the museum community will have to decide what its 
position and role in this matter will be. Should an aggressive stance seek to 
place the debate in what we consider the proper context? Or should we assume 
a “‘wait-and-see” approach in the hopes of preserving the status quo? 

Whatever strategies the museum community selects to address the growing 
concer about charitable contributions, it is clear that we need, above all, to 
articulate the reasons why the charitable deduction for gifts of objects to 
museums should be maintained. The knee-jerk reaction of those who read about 
abuses but know little of the ordinary operations of museums will be to restrict 
or eliminate the charitable deduction. Without an understanding of the invalu- 
able role patronage of this kind plays in the cultivation of American museums 
and the effectiveness of the ethical standards of the museum community, tax 
writers and policy makers may unwittingly take away the tools we need to 
secure the nation’s material patrimony for the future. 
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One of the Finest 


My compliments on what I believe to 
be one of the finest issues of MUSEUM 
NEWS (June 1983) that you have issued. 
The selection of articles is superb, the 
articles themselves are superb and 
each one very clearly makes a contri- 
bution to the profession. 


LoutIs F.GorR 

Director 

Dallas Museum of Natural History 
and Dallas Aquarium 

Dallas, Texas 


Tangible Objects? 


During the Seminar for Historical 
Administration, which recently met in 
Williamsburg, several of us wondered 
about the choice of words in the 
accreditation committee’s definition 
of a museum, and specifically the 
phrase, “. . . utilizes tangible objects.” 
We wondered, Is there such a thing as 
an intangible object? If the wording 
chosen was meant to convey another 
thought, we suggest that these specific 
words be reevaluated. Perhaps some 
readers can shed light on this for us. 


BILL TRAMPOSCH 

Resident Coordinator 

Seminar for Historical 
Administration 

Colonial Williamsburg Foundation 

Williamsburg, Virginia 


The Role of the Registrar 


Thanks for publishing the panel pres- 
entations on museum records (ar- 
chives) in your April 1983 issue. Most 
museums need to be awakened to the 
importance of self-documentation. We 
simply fail, in most cases, to recognize 
that many of the letters, invoices, 
memos, receipts, minutes—the papers 
we traffic in—will be (if they survive 
and are accessible) the documents for 
reconstructing not only the histories 
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of our institutions but will contribute 
to more general studies and histories. 
It behooves us to develop archives pro- 
grams that will assure proper future 
assessment of the roles we have 
played in our communities and in 
wider spheres of social and cul- 

tural interaction. 

At the risk of revealing my regis- 
trarial chauvinism, I must say I don’t 
think Patricia Nauert really meant 
that “the registrar has no particular 
training in either archival techniques 
or records management.” Perhaps not 
in archival techniques, but certainly in 
records and information management, 
every registrar who survives in the 
position must demonstrate consider- 
able expertise, whether acquired in the 
trenches or academia. The role of the 


registrar, as Nauert knows from 
experience and as she notes in her 
statement, is “multifaceted” and quite 
variable in its range of duties. The 
position, actually, is still being defined 
and is ill served by the job title. 

Increasingly, those who perform 
“registrarial’”’ functions will be prod- 
ucts of specialized professional train- 
ing and experience, with emphasis on 
information science and information 
Management in addition to a museum- 
related academic discipline. At the 
Moment no one is quite sure how to 
produce a registrar. 

JACK Foss 

Registrar 

Asian Art Museum of San Francisco 

San Francisco, California 
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Fine Reproductions 
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and saturated colors. Mounted 
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minutely detailed enlargements 
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Before you plan your next exhibit, 
consult with Bob Bissell at (513) 
898-7450 for the finest in 
photographic reproductions. 


Meanwhile, write for your free 
Museum Package for prices and 
information on how to distinguish 
your museum through finer 
exhibits. 


precision photo laboratories inc. 
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We really don’t have to 
sell you on our collection of 
original tote bags and 
umbrellas. 

They're already best sellers in 
discriminating shops and stores all 
over the landscape. And why not? 

They are marvelous 
masterpieces of design, fashion and 
function. So when you carry them in 
your store, customers are sure to 


carry them out. 
You can have 

: —your own signed 

eollect ion of ce authentic 


works of artful totes and umbrellas just 
as soon as you commission us. 


All you need do is write or 
call us for specifics soon. The sooner 
you do, the sooner you'll have a 
collection that’ll collect money for 
your museum. 


D. Klein & Son, Inc., 60 Industrial Road, Lodi, New Jersey 07644 (201) 778-4200 dD KL Kay: 
Outside New Jersey call Toll Free: 800-631-7279 2 / 
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The Museum System in France 


MARTA ARAOZ DE LA TORRE 





merican museums, as a whole, 
tend to be private institutions 
and receive little public sup- 
port. In most other coun- 
tries, however, the public sector has 
traditionally been responsible for sup- 
porting cultural institutions. At a time 
when no problem in American mu- 
seums is more pressing than funding 
it may be instructive to look at the or- 
ganization, administration and fund- 
ing of museums in France, where gov- 
ernment support is primary. 

There are an estimated 1,200 mu- 
seums in France, although it is difficult 
to determine the exact number. Be- 
cause the term “museum” is not pro- 
tected by law, it is sometimes used by 
organizations whose objectives do not 
meet the criteria established by French 
museum officials. Most of the 1,200 
institutions fall under the terms of the 
ruling that created the national art mu- 
seums Organization: a permanent col- 
lection, open to the public and present- 
ing objects of artistic, historical or 
archeological interest. Institutions that 
fall outside this definition are com- 
posed of not-for-profit, museumlike or- 
ganizations whose collections do not 
meet the criterion of permanence, 
which officially means inalienability. 

The “official’’ museums are ulti- 
mately under the tutelage of a public 
agency and are assigned, on the basis 
of their collections, to a particular 









MarTA ARAOZ DE LA TorkRE is projects 
coordinator for the International 
Council of Museums (ICOM) in Paris, 
France. Some of the research for this 
article was originally prepared by de la 
Torre and Luis Monreal for Museums: 
An Investment for Development, a 
study for ICOM with financial assist- 
ance from the International Fund for 
the Promotion of Culture, UNESCO. 
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“These figures are given in French francs. Fluctuations in the exchange rate through time make it difficult to 
express them in dollar terms. Nevertheless, to give an indication of the order of magnitude of these allocations, at 


an average rate of F6.3 to the dollar for 1982, the total bud 


approximately $84 million. 


get for the national museums would be equivalent to 


Source: Project de loi de finances pour 1982, Ministére de la Culture and Freches, Les musées de France 





ministry or government agency. The 
Ministry of Culture administers the 
largest percentage of the museums in 
France, most of which contain collec- 
tions of art and archeology. The nat- 
ural science museums are under the 
domain of the Secretary of State for 
Universities, and the science and tech- 
nical museums are under the Ministry 
of Education. Specialized museums are 
controlled by agencies whose areas of 
competency are related to the mu- 








seums’ collections. For example, naval 
and military museums are the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Defense, 
postal museums, the Ministry of Post 
and Telecommunications. 

Several agencies inside the Ministry 
of Culture deal with museums: among 
them are the Sous-direction des monu- 
ments historiques and the Direction 
des Musées de France (DMEF), the most 
important museum agency in the coun- 
try. The primary responsibility of the 





mal 


International 


Sous-direction, which directly con- 
trols 19 museums, is to administer the 
monuments that belong to the State, 
such as the Arc de Triomphe and the 
Treasure of Notre Dame. In addition, 
the agency oversees and provides tech- 
nical assistance for the preservation of 
a large number of privately owned his- 
torical monuments. The DMF, which 
exercises different degrees of control 
over approximately 83 percent of all 
French public museums, has two tfe- 
sponsibilities: to administer the na- 
tional museums and supervise (and/or 
subsidize) the operations of museums 
categorized as classés and contrdlés. 


National Museums 


The largest and most important col- 
lections in France are housed in the 34 
national museums. Sixty-five percent 
of these museums are located in Paris 


or the surrounding region and include 
the Louvre, Cluny, Versailles and 
Fontainebleau. 

The DMF has total responsibility for 
managing and financing these mu- 
seums. Curatorial responsibilities are 
carried out by nine head curators in 
nine large departments, which corre- 
spond to the departments of the Louvre 
(Oriental, Egyptian and Greco-Roman 
antiquities, paintings, sculpture and 
art objects), Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
(national antiquities), Musée Guimet 
(Asian art) and Versailles. Each national 
museum is, in turn, managed by a cura- 
tor with the assistance of the nine head 
curators. The head curators have tech- 
nical responsibility and control of the 
collections related to their specialties 
in most of the other national museums. 
All curatorial and scientific personnel 
of the national museums are appointed 
by the DMF. 

The funds for operating and main- 
taining the national museums are ap- 
propriated within the budget of the 
Ministry of Culture and channeled 
through the DMF. The 34 national mu- 
seums absorb approximately 75 percent 


of the funds administered by this 
agency. Funds are allocated to the indi- 
vidual museums in two categories: op- 
erations (60 to 70 percent of which are 
salary expenditures) and capital invest- 
ments and equipment. 

The last five-year official program, 
which ended in 1982, placed assistance 
to museums high on the list of national 
priorities (fig. 1). Special attention was 
given to capital investments designed 
to finance long-needed maintenance 
and renovation work. During this five- 
year period, the annual budget of the 
national museums increased by more 
than 400 percent. 

The unity and control of state funds 
are among the strongest principles of 
the French national budget and apply 
to both-revenues and expenditures. This 
means that any income earned by a 
public agency —and national museums 
fall in this category —normally reverts 
to the Public Treasure to cover general 
government expenditures. A legal sta- 
tus, however, can grant some public 
agencies, called establissements pub- 
lics, a greater degree of autonomy with 
regard to the use of income. The Re- 
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with panache! 


A successful exhibit is the outcome of many 
professional concerns —research, interpretation 
and design. Lynch Museum Services has developed 
a comprehensive method to address these issues 
which are uniquely related to museum exhibits. 
The expertise of curators, educators and designers 
are all coordinated by a managerial process 


specifically developed for this purpose. The 
result? Exhibits with panache. 


Morris Arboretum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 
Penn’s Woods Revisited 


Recipient of the Lindley Prize, Silver Gilt Medal at the 
Chelsea Flower Show, London, England 


LYNCH MUSEUM SERVICES 


A Division Of Lynch Industries, Inc. 
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Demand the Best 


An outstanding collection of Distinctive 
Lamps, Wall Sconces, Candlesticks and 
Graceful Candelabras, over one hundred 
items, many of which capture in exact detail 
historic pieces from our most distinguished 
American Museums, 


Each piece in the American Museum 
Collection is forged from heavy solid brass 
and hand polished to a lustrous glow by 
master craftsmen. 





These craftsmen are proud of this “Made in the United 
States of America” collection and would like to send 
you a colorful brochure. 


“Baldwin @ “Brass 
| 
Baldwin Hardware Mfg. Corp., 841 Wyomissing Blvd., 
Box 82, Reading, PA. 19603, (215) 777-7811 
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union des Musées Nationaux (RMN) is 
an agency of this type. 

The RMN can eam, and retain, con- 
siderable revenues from admission fees 
to national museums and special exhi- 
bitions and from income-producing 
activities—museum shops, book- 
stores, restaurants, tours. The agency 
also receives a state subsidy for its 
operations. The RMN finances acqui- 
sitions, educational programs and tem- 
porary exhibitions (fig. 2). In this last 
activity, the majority of the resources 
are used to organize the large shows 
presented in the galleries of the Grand 
Palais in Paris (fig. 3). 

In 1980, the revenues of the RMN 
amounted to F52.5 million, or approxi- 
mately $12.8 million at the then cur- 
rent exchange rate. This contribution 
augmented the funds available to the 
national museums by 19 percent. 

In addition to government alloca- 
tions and the eared income of the 
RMN, some national museums, such 
as the Louvre, receive donations from 
friends associations. Most of these do- 
nations are applied to acquisitions. In 
addition, the DMF has been granted a 
number of legal privileges designed to 
facilitate the enrichment of the public 
collections. As in the United States, 
there are fiscal incentives for donating 
works to national museums, and set- 
tling estate and inheritance taxes 
through works of art is encouraged. In 
addition, the DMF has the droit de 
préemption at all public auctions. 
Through this right, a representative of 
the DMF can claim an auctioned work 
the moment the sale is completed. The 
DME must then decide, within an es- 
tablished period of time, to keep or 
return the object. If the DMF keeps the 
work, the agency pays the purchase 
price to the buyer. The DMF can also 
purchase for the declared value works 
requesting exportation permits. The 
DME can exercise these two privileges 
in favor of any of the museums under 
its jurisdiction. 


Museums Classés and Contr6élés 


The 31 institutions included in the 
category of musées classés are all mu- 
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FIGURE 2, 


Reunion des Musées Nationaux 


Revenues Expenditures 





Total F69,092,000 *excluding general operating expenses 


Source: Project de loi de finances pour 1982, Ministére de la Culture 
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FIGURE 3 
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Reunion des Musées Nationaux 


15 Revenues and Expenditures of the Program of Temporary 
Exhibitions in the National Museums 
(1970-1980] 
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ecccesecce Revenues 
Expenditures 
Deficit 








1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979* 1980* 


*In 1979 and 1980 expenditures did not include operating expenses of the RMN. 


Source: Freches, Les musées de France, for 1970-73 data; and unpublished data provided by the Ministére 
de la Culture for 1974-80. 
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THE FLIPPER BY FLASHER 
The Original Small Idea 


While imitation may be the highest form of flattery, in these inflationary times why 
le] U] coi ak-t1-W- Lat» 4 ol -1alyhoM ere) ohVan] al -Va me cals) Original gives you more for less. Compare for 
yourself. 

The Flipper by Flasher was designed to add a touch of =H [-ToF- Talot ma Com Zoe] arer-li [=] avare) 
role) -Wyar-1a-r- mnie] al ani -iie] a) an yZ-i are [0] g-1e)(-Motel alitableitlela specifically designed with a 
low center of gravity does not require IX WAY} (<1) lo) ¢- Collate Mo) at- Wel e-1.alalem-s’29(-1 11 Co) 
assure you of the stability which you need. Its tasteful white or black baked enamel 
finish will enhance any decor. You are now able to display as many as 48 unframed 
eXex-) (-1a-3- Talo mm ol dial emia le: mie-lil-to me) ge) (-Yeic=Ve| setting with the added attraction of the .4 
mil. polyester protective sheets being non-toxic and easy to keep clean. 

The Flipper by Flasher is still available for $475.00 with Jal] o) eater late mar-latelitare) 

Tool hate) ar-l mam Mal- al ile) ellen low-W'7-li F-le)(-mielanlaatanl-tel ett delivery. 

The Flipper has a thirty day, money back guarantee if you are not completely 
satisfied. 
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The Clrmate for 
Raising Endowment 
During the 1980's 


Raising endowment is a key concern among leaders of 
many of the nation’s not-for-profit institutions. While 
many talk of raising endowment, few are prepared to do 
the job successfully. More difficult to raise than building 
or annual funds, endowment fund raising in the 1980's 
presents challenges requiring the best in fund-raising 
counsel. 


The Shaver Company’s comprehensive fund-raising 
services have been helping many of the nation’s 
prominent not-for-profit institutions to raise essential 
operating and capital funds, including endowment, for 
nearly two decades. 


If you are an officer of an institution considering seeking 
endowment funds, or funds for other pressing needs, write 
to our nearest office for a complimentary copy of our 
analysis of the endowment fund-raising climate for the 
1980's. 





C. W. Shaver & Company, Inc. 
Financial Solutions 
Because the ’80’s Demand More Than Fund Raising as Usual 


Atlanta: 
Edison B. Allen, Vice Chairman 
1260 Brookforest Drive, NE, Atlanta, GA 30324 212/753-9125 


Boston: 

Walter Reeves, Senior Vice President 

50 Staniford Street, Suite 800, Boston, MA 02114 617/ 523-0031 
Minneapolis: 

Andrew C. Currie, President 

415 Peavey Building, Minneapolis, MN 55402 612/338-1473 
New York: 

Nicholas T. Goldsborough, Regional Vice President 

654 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021 212/753-9125 
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nicipal museums. Their directors are 
functionaries of the state appointed by 
the Minister of Culture on the recom- 
mendation of the DMEF. The central 
government pays part of their salaries. 
The musées contrélés, which include 
both publicly and privately supported 
institutions, are nonprofit organiza- 
tions whose charters guarantee the in- 
alienability and transference of their 
collections. An object belonging to an 
inalienable collection is considered 
public property and cannot be sold or 
deaccessioned. If a museum closes, the 
clause of transferability binds the mu- 
seum to transfer its collection to an- 
other public institution. Although the 
majority of museums under the DMF 
are publicly supported, most privately 
funded museums have adopted the 
necessary statutes for their collections 
and are now classified as musées con- 
trolés, which number between 800 and 
1,000 institutions. 

Whereas the national museums re- 
ceive practically 81 percent of their 
funds from the DMF (19 percent from 
the RMN), DMEF support to the mu- 
seums Classés and contrélés_ theoreti- 
cally cannot exceed 40 percent of the 
museums’ budgets. The national gov- 
ernment considerably increased its 
support to these institutions in 1982 in 
response to the new policy of decen- 
tralization, which is intended to in- 
crease cultural activities outside Paris. 
In that year, provincial museums re- 
ceived 18.5 percent of the DMF’s 
budget, a sharp increase from the 11 
percent of 1981. There are no current 
statistics available on how the DMF al- 
locates funds among the 1,000 provin- 
cial museums. Figures provided by the 
Ministry of Culture indicate that in 
1981, 120 museums classés and con- 
trolés, or approximately 12 percent of 
the total number of museums in these 
categories, received subsidies for capi- 
tal investments. The DMF’s alloca- 
tions are designated either for opera- 
tional costs or for capital investments, 
which, by law, cannot surpass 40 per- 
cent of the total costs. 
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Business Officers, Personnel Officers, 
Comptrollers, Financial VP’s and Plan Administrators: 


Are your staff benefit plans 
doing their job 
as well as they could? 





f your benefit programs 

have not been thoroughly 

reviewed recently, chances 
are they no longer meet the 
needs of your institution and 
its staff members as well as 
they once did. 


nation of monthly income pay- 
ments and the continuation of 
retirement plan contributions. 
A plan offered by TIAA can 
also increase disability benefits 
on each anniversary of the ini- 
tiation of benefits to help bene- 
fit levels adjust to cost of living 


worried ae with J increases. This is just one ex- 
; cee | h 

educational institutions heh - pthc Bed Sa 
As unique Organizations, char- “Dees our Curaacl your institution’s needs. 
tered to serve only the educa- | pln ncliide he 
tional community, the ese = of . an ewithox fora 
Teachers Insurance and An- C\elier ‘Qe eview with your 

» TIAA-CREF Counselor 


nuity Association (TIAA) and 
the College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund (CREF) have worked 
with administrators at thou- 
sands of eligible institutions* 
to develop benefit plans to 
meet the specific needs of 
these institutions and their staff members. TIAA began 
serving educational institutions in 1918 and CREF was 
founded as a companion organization in 1952. 





An important service...at no cost 


Upon request, a TIAA-CREF Counselor will assist you 
with a review of your institution’s Retirement, Tax- 
Deferred Annuity, Group Life, Major Medical and Total 
Disability plans. 

We can tell you what institutions like yours are do- 
ing, whether your plans can be improved, how staff 
benefits costs can be contained and how TIAA-CREF 
benefit plans are designed to meet the special needs of 
educational institutions and their staff members. All at 
no cost or obligation. 

For example, a TIAA disability plan can provide life- 
time benefits to a disabled employee through a combi- 





“Colleges, universities, private schools and certain other nonprofit tax- 
exempt educational and research organizations such as museums and 
libraries are eligible for TIAA-CREF’s services. 
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Just complete the coupon 
below and return it to us to- 
day. A TIAA-CREF Counselor 
will contact you. Or, if you’d 
like more information about 
TIAA-CREF and the plans 


made available to eligible institutions, please check the 
boxes for the benefit plans you're interested in. 


SS 








1V.\ Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
College Retirement Equities Fund 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 490-9000 






As an institutional administrator responsible for staff benefits, I 
would like a TIAA-CREF Counselor to review with me our staff 
benefit plans. 


Our plans are for approximately 
I am interested in: 

L) Retirement Plans 

[J QVECs (similar to IRAs) 

LJ Group Major Medical Plans 


employees. 





LJ Tax-Deferred Annuity Plans 
L] Group Life Insurance Plans 
LJ Total Disability Benefit Plans 
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te 
DST COU EE ec eeepc 
Address 
ST Zip. 
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Washington 
is a Capital 


Idea. 





The history of the Federal 
city, architecture of 
master craftsmen,  gal- 
leries that house some of 
the world’s finest art 
treasures, and interesting 
private collections are 
some of the cultural offer- 
ings in the Nation’s 
Capital. 


National Fine Arts 
Associates, Inc. designs 
programs for groups 
visiting Washington that 
include historic _ sites, 
special exhibitions and 
important collections. 
Tours of distinction are 
conducted by our profes- 
sional staff of historians, 
and art and architectural 
historians who are also 
licensed guides. 


Call or write for more in- 
formation about our 
services. 


eS 


National Fine Arts 
Associates, Inc. 


Jean Carcione, President 
Suite 400 
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Local funds for provincial museums 
are supplied chiefly by the municipal 
and regional governments, with small 
contributions from city administra- 
tions. Regional government expendi- 
tures in cultural projects, of which 
museums are only one of several cate- 
gories, vary considerably —from 11 per- 
cent of the budget in the Nord-Pas- 
de-Calais to 0.4 percent in the 
Ile-de-France. Because the total budgets 
of these regional administrations also 
vary greatly, the funds available to mu- 
seums in the Ile-de-France amounted 
to F5.9 million in 1975, while 11 per- 
cent of the Nord-Pas-de-Calais’ budget 
represented F9.8 million. 

The contributions from departmen- 
tal administrations are also important 
and amounted to F17 million in 1975. 
The average expenditure of the French 
departments on all cultural projects is 
about one percent of their total budg- 





ets, of which two-thirds are employed 
for operations and one-third for capital 
investments. As with regions, allocat- 
ing cultural and museum funds varies 
among the different departments. In 
1975, for example, 75 percent of all mu- 
seum expenditures were incurred by 11 
departments, one of which accounted 
for a full one-third of all expenditures. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


The French provinces have always felt 
Paris has been favored at their expense, 
and, in the case of the museums, there 
appears to be evidence to support these 
feelings—national museums in the 
Paris region receive approximately 85 
percent of capital investments. It can 
be argued that these large institu- 
tions demand a level of support in 
keeping with their size and importance. 
Three very large museum projects, 
however, have been undertaken in 
Paris in the last decade: the Centre 
Culturel Georges Pompidou, the 19th- 
century museum at the old Gare 
d’Orsay, and the science and technol- 
ogy center of the Parc de la Villette. 














Woodburn 






A lot of companies claim it. We feel we’ve earned it. 


Here at Woodburn Associates our experienced, dedicated 
professionals work individually with you to create a fundraising 
program specifically tailored to your non-profit organization 
and your community. Our people bring an unparalleled degree 
of enthusiasm, integrity and, above all, personal involvement 
to earn your trust in every campaign. 


For information call toll-free: 1-800-457-1906, 1-800-742-9386 
in Indiana. No obligation, of course. 


® Feasibility Studies 
® Capital Campaigns 
® Public Relations 





® Foundation Consultation 
Associates Inc. ® Development Programs 










Fundraising Counsel 


209 West Main Street, Madison, IN 
800 457-1906 * (Indiana) 800 742-9386 


4801 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20016 


(202) 966-3800 
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(Formerly American Medical Fund Raising, Inc.) 
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These projects have required consider- 
able investments, investments that 
could have been made in any major 
city in France. It should also be noted 
that projects of similar importance 
have not been undertaken in provin- 
cial cities. 

On the other hand, implementing 
such large cultural projects is feasible 
in France because centralized adminis- 
tration and funding of museums allow 
the allocation of funds for specific ob- 
jectives. A national agency controlling 
museum funding uses available re- 
sources more efficiently. Program du- 
plication can theoretically be avoided, 
and a more rational organization de- 
veloped for the museum community. 

Centralized policy making in France 
determines the character of the mu- 
seums in the system. Although the 
museums considered “high priority” 
receive sufficient funding to develop 
their programs, it is often at the ex- 
pense of other institutions. Because 
French museums are supported almost 
exclusively by the public sector, needy 
institutions cannot turn to alternative 
sources of funds. Private funds, widely 
available to American museums, are 
rarely tapped in France. Efforts are un- 
der way, however, to involve the pri- 
vate sector in financing France’s cul- 
tural institutions. If French museums 
succeed in enlisting the support of the 
private sector, they will be in an advan- 
tageous situation, where their basic 
operating expenditures would be cov- 
ered by public funds and special proj- 
ects could be financed by private 
contributions. A 
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Annual Meeting 1983 (clockwise from top 
left): the San Diego mascot Triceratops; 
participants discuss the day’s activities; 
keynote speaker Maurice Mitchell; keynote 
speaker William Bennett; members ex- 
change ideas with one another outside con- 
ference rooms and meet with suppliers in 


the exhibit hall; delegates gather for a key 
note address. 
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San Diego and Beyond 


he past several annual meet- 

ings have encouraged mu- 

seums to identify their 

strengths and explore the ex- 
ternal forces that affect them. This year, 
AAM members meeting in San Diego, 
June 5-9, examined “Museums in 
Transition: Addressing the Future Posi- 
tively.” Public perceptions, accelerat- 
ing technology, shifting populations, 
depressed economic conditions and 
changing attitudes at the federal, state 
and local levels of government all con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of mu- 
seums. If museums are to approach the 
future positively, they must continue 
to reassess their roles and reevaluate 
their current strategies. 

David Rockefeller, chairman of the 
Americas Society, delivered the open- 
ing address on Monday, June 6. He en- 
couraged museums to recognize their 
economic importance and use it to 
strengthen their bargaining positions 
with both the public and private sec- 
tors. He also called for the develop- 
ment of “revenue-producing enter- 
prises” to support museum activities. 

William J. Bennett, chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, told Tuesday’s audience that the 
NEH sees museums as important edu- 
cational institutions, particularly in 
light of the recent report from the 
Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion. He reaffirmed the NEH’s continu- 
ing commitment to the humanities- 
related functions of museums. 

New technology has continuing im- 
plications for the museum community. 
On Wednesday, Maurice Mitchell, di- 
rector of the Annenberg School of 
Communications in Washington, D. C., 
talked of the importance of new tech- 


Mics GROVE is associate editor on the 
AAM publications staff. 
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Keynote speaker Harold Williams talks 
with an AAM member. 


nology, but warned of its misuse. 
‘There is a temptation to use commu- 
nications to push people out of a soci- 
ety, instead of making an effort to bring 
them into a society.” Mitchell encour- 
aged museums to use technology to de- 
liver their services, but not to rely on it 
exclusively and to involve people in 
what they do. 

Harold Williams, president and chief 
executive officer of the Getty Trust, 
delivered the final keynote speech on 
Thursday. He outlined the trust’s fu- 
ture plans, which include building the 
Getty Museum’s collection, establish- 








ing a center for research in the arts and 
the humanities and a conservation in- 
stitute for advanced training and scien- 
tific research, and developing a program 
in art education. Williams emphasized 
that the trust wants to make a differ- 
ence in the arts, to do something new 
that will make a lasting contribution. 
He sought to allay fears that the trust’s 
large endowment might unbalance the 
art market. 

Throughout the meeting it was evi- 
dent that the museum profession is 
concerned not only about the problems 
museums face now, but those that the 
future may bring. It is not just a ques- 
tion of the “blockbuster” in today’s so- 
ciety and economy, but the nature of 
exhibitions of tomorrow and their im- 
plications for the museum community. 
And what of public and private sector 
support in 1990 or 2000? The future 
was on everyone’s mind. 

These concerns were focused on dur- 
ing the sessions sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Museums for a New Cen- 
tury. They reviewed the commission 
process, questioned the relationship 
between museums’ research activities 
and their exhibitions and public pro- 
grams and discussed future trends, 
speculating about the societal context 
in which museums will function. 

Lorin Nevling, director of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, main- 
tained that the museum’s research 
functions should be separated from its 
educational functions. Once “the pri- 
mary goal of research, to generate new 
knowledge, has been realized,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘we [museums] need to direct 
attention to secondary goals—inter- 
pretation through exhibits and educa- 
tional programming.” Nevling also 
speculated that the role of museum re- 
search will “shift to some degree, but 
not to any great extent.” 


Lf 





In-House 


Cary Carson, director of research at 
the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, 
argued that research and educational 
functions should be united. 


Scholarship flourishes and public educa- 
tion thrives where museums are highly 
integrated and where their coordinated 
activities — including research ~are har- 
nessed to clearly defined institutional 
goals. Exhibits conceived out of wedlock 
with scholarship seldom present ideas 
big enough and fresh enough to expand 
the intelligent museum visitor’s experi- 
ence of life. 


Futurists believe that people can 
choose a course among alternative fu- 
tures, and T. David Quarles asserted 
that museums do have options. 
Quarles, principal, The Trend Report, 
believes that museums’ greatest asset 
is that they are “high touch” in an age 
of “high tech.” “People want to be with 











Aerial view (1935) of El Prado, located in Balboa Park, captures San Diego’s distinctive blend 


of Spanish and Moorish architecture. 


people. They will go to a museum to 
see and touch things,” but ‘‘people ex- 
pect multiple options.” He urged mu- 
seums to look at what they do, keeping 
in mind that the world around them is 
changing, and to display their wares in 
the most advantageous manner. Key- 
note speaker and communications spe- 
cialist Maurice Mitchell encouraged 
museums to form committees to study 


future uses of technology so that they 
can become “a part of technology as it 
grows” instead of just reading about it. 


Members Pass Nuclear 
Arms Resolution 


Delegates attending the business meet- 
ing on June 6 passed the following reso- 
lution regarding the further develop- 
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ment and deployment of nuclear 
weapons. 


Whereas, one of the major purposes 
that unites all museums is the preserva- 
tion of our natural and cultural heritage; 
and 

Whereas, perhaps the single greatest 
threat to that heritage is nuclear war, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
American Association of Museums calls 
upon the governments of the world to 
work together towards a halt in the fur- 
ther development and deployment of 
nuclear weapons and to begin the process 
of reducing existing nuclear arsenals. 


This resolution was drafted by Robert 
Sullivan of the New York State Museum 
in Albany and had been presented to 
the AAM Council for discussion at 
its meeting on June 4. The council 
considered nuclear disarmament an 
appropriate issue for the profession to 
address, but urged the museum com- 
munity to discuss the matter thor- 
oughly at regional meetings and with 
allied professional organizations. Its 
resolution, presented at the business 
meeting by Michael Spock, director of 
the Children’s Museum in Boston, 


GANDER & WHITE 
SHIPPING LTD. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


We have 50 years experience 
packing and shipping art 
collections to world famous 
museums and galleries. Recent 
exhibitions entrusted to our 
expertise are the R.B.Kitaj 
paintings at the Hirshhorn 
Museum, the Edward Hopper 
show at the Hayward and the 
international tour of the 
Cinzano Glass Collection. 
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called for a period of discussion and a 
vote by the membership at the 1984 an- 
nual meeting. Although the principle 
behind the council’s motion met with 
favorable response in the business 
meeting, the call for a vote in 1984 
received little support. The council’s 
resolution was overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and Sullivan’s resolution was 
then introduced and passed. 

Following the adoption of the nu- 
clear resolution, the AAM Trustee 
Committee and the Association of Sci- 
ence Museum Directors discussed the 
issue at their respective meetings. 
Both organizations concluded that the 
action taken at the business meeting 
was inappropriate. The Trustee Com- 
mittee unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolution. 


Resolved: It was moved and seconded 
that the members of the Trustee Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Museums meeting in San Diego, June 6, 
expressed their conviction that the action 
taken by the members present at the 
AAM annual business meeting today was 
not appropriate action to be taken on be- 
half of the association, while not express- 
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Art Books 


Largest collection of 
art books in the world 


AUTUMN SALE 


Up to 70% reduction. 

An incredibly fine group 

of art books at incredibly 

low prices. Books from the 

best publishers, here and 
abroad, sought-after subjects — 
African art, Americana, antiques 
and collecting, contemporary 
architecture, coins, erotic art, 
illuminated manuscripts, 
Oriental art, prints, limited 
editions, etc. 

All lavishly illustrated 

with fine color plates and 
available at these prices 

from no one but us. 


Illustrated catalogue available. 


Hacker Art Books, Inc. 
54 West 57 Street, N.Y. 10019 
212 PL 7-1450 
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Packers and Shippers of 
Antiques and Fine Art 


GANDER & WHITE SHIPPING LTD. 


21 Lillie Road,London SW6 1UE 
Tel: 013810571 Telex 917434 
and at 
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In-House 


ing approval or disapproval of the senti- 
ment contained in the resolution. 


On June 8 the Association of Science 
Museum Directors unanimously passed 
a similar resolution. 


Whereas science museums are places 
of scholarly research, inquiry and 
discussion, 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Science Museum Directors meeting in 
San Diego with the American Associa- 
tion of Museums believes that it is in- 
appropriate to take a position on nuclear 
disarmament on behalf of its member 
institutions and affiliate organizations, 
and therefore disassociates itself from the 
action taken at the AAM’s annual busi- 
ness meeting. 


Alexander Receives Service Award 


Edward P. Alexander, who has been 
called “one of the leaders in creating 
the museum profession,” received the 
association’s 1983 Award for Distin- 
guished Service to Museums. A prom1- 
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nent figure in museums and historic 
preservation for more than 45 years, 
Alexander has been instrumental in 
the development of interpretation at 
outdoor historic sites. As vice-presi- 
dent of Colonial Williamsburg (1946- 
72), Alexander was responsible for the 
site’s highly successful interpretive 
programs. He also supervised the re- 
search, publications and audiovisual 
departments and organized many semi- 
nars, workshops and conferences, in- 
cluding the Seminar for Historical 
Administration. 

Alexander was a director of the Mu- 
seum Studies Program at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, a founder and presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
State and Local History (AASLH), pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Museums and director of the New 
York State Historical Association and 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

Alexander has written several im- 
portant books on American history, 
historic preservation and museology. 
Museums in Motion: An Introduction 
to the History and Functions of Mu- 
seums (AASLH, 1979) has become the 
definitive source on the history of the 
museum profession. As William T. 





Edward P. Alexander (far right), recipient of the Distinguished Service Award, has been 
instrumental in developing modern-day interpretation of historic sites and raising stand- 


ards throughout the museum profession. 
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Alderson, director of the Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum, Rochester, 
New York, wrote in the foreword to 
Museums in Motion, ‘‘No one, to my 
knowledge, is better equipped to pro- 
vide us with a historical perspective of 
the museum profession than Edward 
P. Alexander.” A second book, Mu- 
seum Masters: Their Museums and 
Their Influence, will be published by 
AASLH this year (an excerpt appears on 
pages 48-54). 


AAM Business 


A traditional part of the annual busi- 
ness meeting is the assumption of of- 
fice by the newly elected officers and 
council members. Thomas W. Leavitt, 
director of the Herbert F. Johnson Mu- 
seum at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, was elected to a second 
term as president. Elected officers in- 
clude Joel N. Bloom, John Daniels, 
Allan D. Griesemer and Elaine Heu- 
mann Gurian, vice-presidents; Robert 
R. Macdonald, secretary; and Charles 
Robertson, treasurer. All officers serve 
one-year terms. 

The new councilors-at-large are Ed- 
mund Barry Gaither, Marsha V. Gal- 
lagher, Kathryn (Kittu) Gates, Kay 
Paris and Peter V. Sterling. They will 
serve for three years. Richard E. Leet 
was elected to fill a vacancy on the 
council and will serve for one year. 

At its June 4 meeting, the AAM 
Council elected a Nominating Com- 
mittee and welcomed an affiliate or- 
ganization and two standing profes- 
sional committees. The Nominating 
Committee, chaired by Helmuth Nau- 
mer, will prepare a slate for the 1984 
election of officers and councilors-at- 
large. On the recommendations of the 
Credentials Committee, chaired by 
Bruce McMillan, the council approved 
affiliate status for the Association of 
Railway Museums and standing profes- 
sional committee status for the Com- 
mittee on Development and Member- 
ship (DAM) and the Non-Print Media 
Committee (NPMC). Each organiza- 
tion will select a representative to 
serve on the council in a nonvoting ad- 
visory capacity. Concerned about the 
number of such additions, the council 
requested that future applications for 
affiliate or standing professional status 
be tabled until the Bylaws Committee 
has had an opportunity to review the 
system and make recommendations. A 
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wf centers of scholarly research, to let the public 
know about this important behind-the-scenes func- 
tion, and to be more outspoken about the need for 

_ public and private support of research on museum 
collections. We received some letters in response, 

_ telling us that research is “not really understood, 
even in the museum community itself.”’ Pointing 
the finger more directly, one letter said, “very seldom 
has MUSEUM NEWS ever carried an article dealing 
with research. , 





hat we have not, in these pages, devoted 
1 to the subject, so we decided to make it _ 
eme of this issue. Coincidentally, the Com- 
mission on Museums for a New Century held a 

_ colloquium last year on research, bringing together 
_ people from the fields of art, history and science to’ 
_ ponder the state and future of museum research. 

_ The commission colloquium offered insight into 

: the ‘museum profession’s thinking about research, 
¥ os here as an introduction tothe 

















____ discussion once again, and in i“ ae to eee due. we 
_ asked three museum directors to write essays from 
_ 2 __ their own personal perspectives. It has been some 
_ time since MUSEUM NEws addressed the subject at 
____ length, and we hope these essays begin to make 
amends. We then wanted to move to a new kind of 
__ discussion—bringing the research function of 
museums before the public. Research may indeed 
_have been the hidden agenda for too jong, but it will | 
only come to the forefront if muse . 
strongly and publicly the inherent value of research — 
to all their other activities. The research function — 
 shouldn’t be too difficult to explain. One Museum 


natural fay museums are, like universities, 
centers of basic research. History museums, not 
unlike art museums, see their exhibitions and pro- 
grams as extensions af their scholarly research, and 
they believe ll three obligations are inseparable. 

of views enlivened the colloquium 
even though a few of the scientists in 








discussion 


| dic Director” column exhorted museums to give _- 
7. renewed emphasis to their traditional role as- _ 


't take a lot of research (to borrow a eae: : 





7 to art museums for research i in American art was 


- gency recognizes the back s seat a work often : : : : 








The common concern was greater pror minence an 
visibility for research. One way to achieve that, of 
course, is to bring research into the public eye. 
Presenting the research function to the public has 
become a serious objective for many museums. I | 
don’t think it’s a coincidence that I’ve been more © _ 
and more aware of research programs in museums as __ - 
I’ve traveled around the country in the past year or 
so. In New Orleans, I saw the Louisiana State 
Museum’s archives, which are the center of schol- 
arly research on Louisiana’s colonial history. I heard - 
about a program funded by the Maine Humanities 
Council that enables small museums and academic 
historians to work together to add « a new dimension ~ 
to the museums’ collections through research. At a 
meeting in Williamsburg, I heard the fascinating story of 
the reinterpretation of the Governor’ 's Mansion. The > 
Henry R. Luce Foundation’s new program of grants 
































encouraging news that another private funding 
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director at the commission’s colloquium put itwell = 
‘The case for research,” he said, ‘is the case for 
public understanding of our heritage.’’ 













esearch in Museums 


hat is the function of research in mu- 
seus? To describe some boundaries to 
that large question, we asked three mu- 
seum scholars to tell us what they 
thought the role of research should be. Their re- 
sponses suggest that it is defined in part by a mu- 
seum’s discipline. In conducting research, a museum 
can be fulfilling one or more of several obligations: to 
its collections, to its public, to scholarship. The mix- 
ture and balance vary among museums of history, art 
and natural history. But there is agreement about one 





thing, and in this the authors of other articles in this 
issue strongly concur: museum research, for a variety 
of compelling reasons, deserves greater prominence 
and visibility. 

James Deetz is director of the Robert H. Lowie 
Museum of Anthropology, University of California, 
Berkeley. PETER C. MArzio is director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Houston, Texas. THOMAS D. NICHOL- 
SON is director of the American Museum of Natural 


History in New York. 
~ Ed. 





The Artifact and Its Context 





JAMES DEETZ 


Street in Williamsburg or enjoying an exhibit 

on the 1915 Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position at the Lowie Museum in Berkeley probably 
give little thought to the amount of research involved 
in the presentation of the American past in history 
museums across the country. The product is there for 
the taking, and when an exhibit has been done well, 
from research through fabrication to interpretation, it 
repays both superficial attention and close examina- 
tion. Yet no such presentation is possible unless the 
necessary research is done first, with care, compe- 
tence and sophistication. All history museums, from 
small, local historical societies to the Smithsonian 
Institution, must base their programs on research that 
is wide ranging in scope and maintains as its central 
concern the material culture of the American past 
and the ways in which objects can be used to reflect 
and amplify our collective experience of four cen- 
turies. Material culture is central to such research for 
the simple reason that museums are, in most basic 
terms, collections. Artifacts cannot be made to talk, 
however, nor can the context in which they were 
made and used be defined from their physical proper- 
ties. These two facts alone determine to a very large 
extent the nature and direction of research in mu- 
seums of history. Such research would seem to have a 
dual nature—addressing the artifact and the world of 
which it was once a part. 

The study of material culture—all of the ways we 
have shaped our environment according to a set of 
culturally shared plans—has long been considered a 
mere footnote to “true” history or a pursuit better left 
to collectors or dilettantes. In recent years, however, 
material culture studies have made dramatic advances 
in academic respectability. Research and publication 
by such scholars as Henry Glassie, Thomas Schlereth, 
John Vlach, Robert St. George and many others have 
shown that objects have been a little appreciated but 
important source for a wider and more democratic 
perspective on early American life. With the arrival 
of material culture studies as a sophisticated addition 
to the study of history, we are now witnessing the 
emergence of a research community within the larger 
community of history museums. 

A recent article in the Winterthur Portfolio on 
earthfast, or post building, a type of construction in 
the Chesapeake region of the American colonies, is a 


View walking down Duke of Gloucester 
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Yesterday’s trash is today’s treasure. Excavators in the 
yard behind a late 18th-century dwelling at Flowerdew 
Hundred, Virginia, opposite, discover to their delight that 
the site’s ice house was used as a refuse dump in the early 
1800s. Above, a visitor to the Joshua Jones House at 
Strawbery Banke in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, ob- 
serves a museum archeologist reassemble a piece of 


pottery. 


case in point. Of the five coauthors, three have a 
museum affiliation: Cary Carson of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Gary Stone of St. Mary’s City and William 
Kelso of Monticello. That such a publication could 
not have been prepared 10 years ago is illustrated by 
the kinds of questions it asks and the manner in 
which they are addressed. A careful examination of 
the archeological record for earthfast building estab- 
lishes dates and geographical distribution. But this 
impermanent construction is not seen simply as a 
relatively crude type of building typical of the fron- 
tier. The authors place it in an economic context and 
demonstrate that it reflects a set of attitudes and 
value system nurtured by single-crop, labor-intensive 
farming of tobacco. When the economy shifted to 
mixed-crop farming, the construction of more per- 
manent building structures followed closely behind. 
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What is important about this study is that it ex- 
pands on material culture—in this case houses—to 
arrive at a set of conclusions that would have been 
difficult to achieve in any other way. What can be 
done with old houses, or the very tenuous remains of 
them, can be done with equal effect with the entire 
range of material culture. This places the history mu- 
seum in a new and important position in delineating 
the development of American society. As Robert 
Friedman has recently observed in American Herit- 
age, ‘‘Coming at a time when many historians have 
taken to rewriting history from the bottom up, this 
new emphasis on archeology as social history would 
seem to hold great promise.’’ One might just as well 
read “material culture studies” for ‘archeology,’ 
since archeology, albeit spectacular, is but one of a 
number of research approaches to the study of the 
material record of the past. 

Object and context, both must be fully addressed in 
order to do justice to the study of the artifact. Thus 
the line between pure and applied research in the his- 
tory museum becomes faint, if ever it was as clearly 
defined as we might have thought. Aware of the risk 
of overstatement, I think there is no such thing as too 
much research on the social, political, religious, legal 
or economic dimensions of those communities that 
constructed Georgian houses, turned Brewster chairs, 
set their tables with white salt-glazed dishes or drove 
Model-A Fords. The museum cares for these objects 
as its proper mission, but the interpretation of them 
rests squarely on a clear and unbiased understanding 
of the larger, intangible world of which they were a 
part. Both object and context must be understood. 
Such an understanding also ensures that we do not 
project 20th-century perspectives on a time very un- 
like our own. The linkage of the object with its con- 
text must be effected first, through proper research, 
and only then can both be presented to the public as a 
coherent whole, where the relationship becomes as 
important as the object. A delft charger in 1650 was 
not just another colorful plate from which to take 
one’s dinner; it also served the function— sometimes 
exclusively —of affirming its owner’s social position 
within the community. 

But what of the public, who come to the museum 
to be educated, entertained, inspired and renewed? 
Certainly there should be greater efforts made to ac- 
quaint visitors with the ways in which we find out 
about our past. Such efforts are under way here and 
there around the country. Historic Annapolis has a 
strong and successful program of interpreting arche- 
ological research. Plans at a small and very young 
history museum at Flowerdew Hundred, Virginia, 
call for concurrent archeology, construction and in- 
terpretation, so that visitors can experience all as- 
pects of the program at the same time. At Flowerdew 
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sites from nearly four centuries are being investigated 
to form the basis for living history exhibits, spatially 
separated enclaves covering the period from 1618 to 
circa 1945. Another outdoor museum embracing 
almost as long a time period, Strawbery Banke in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, has exhibits that ex- 
plicitly address the question of research methods and 
goals and even involve the visitor in the process in a 
modest but effective way. One section of an exhibit 
on life in the 19th-century coal-mining town of Som- 
ersville, California, at the Lowie Museum, demon- 
strates how census and voter registration records, 
newspapers, diaries, oral history, archeology and 
other types of primary source material have been used 
to achieve the exhibit’s textured and detailed por- 
trayal of the now-vanished community. 

Public understanding of the role of research in mu- 
seum programs is most efficiently accomplished in 
the context of exhibit-specific interpretation. It is 
bound to have a salutary effect. Any exhibit stands to 
benefit from a small “how we found out what we 
know” section, if for no other reason than to impress 
on the visitor that the necessarily brief interpretive 
label has a basis in documented fact—the tip of an 
iceberg, as it were. 

Whether the result of the Bicentennial, or of a new 
and introspective national mood or of developments 
in academia at which we might only guess, history 
museums stand today at a critical and very positive 
juncture. Research is essential to the achievement of 
new and exciting goals. Material culture studies are 
no longer seen in a negative light. The new social his- 
tory has served to affirm the importance of artifact 
studies. Historical archeology and those collections 
of dishes, furniture, old cars, farming tools, musical 
instruments and every other thing made and used 
over the centuries are central to our efforts. Small and 
large, history museums have a new responsibility to 
carry out the research that will invest their collec- 
tions with interpretive dimensions little imagined in 
years past. 
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Visual Learning 
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and Art History 





A vase shipped from China is carefully studied at the National Gallery, Washington, D.C., in preparation for mounting 
Archeological Finds from the People’s Republic of China in December 1974. 


rt museums are unique educational institutions. 

In them, learning is visual. Their educational 

activities, catalogs, video programs and art 

films all require the services of a well-educated and 

dedicated staff whose work is based on the ideas and 
information that result from primary research. 

Primary research in art museums is essential for 

two reasons: it assures the endurance of our institu- 
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tions, and it strengthens the tradition of art history 
scholarship. Art museums that make research a pri- 
ority are interesting places—their objects and collec- 
tions become well known, information about them is 
accurate, their curators have ongoing expertise in one 
or more areas and their professional stature is high. 
Art history benefits when museum curators join 
the ranks of research, for curators often approach fine 
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Curators examine a carved chair on display as part of 
African Art and Motion at the National Gallery in 1974. 


art differently from the way university professors do. 
Curators live with works of art. They tend to see 
them as beautiful objects that deserve and demand 
care, analysis and explanation. University professors 
are more likely to see art as ideas or visions that de- 
serve to be chronicled. I do not mean to imply ex- 
clusivity. Curators deal with ideas, and professors 
love beautiful objects, but their approaches to re- 
search are basically different. Both give important 
dimensions to art history. 

But research is not highly visible, and art museums 
need high visibility. Positive fund balances, impres- 
sive attendance figures and a strong “presence” in 
community life are requirements that research may 
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not seem directly to serve. Museum staffs are barely 

large enough to protect the permanent collections, 

keep the building clean, maintain orderly office rou- 
tines and files and help the general public enjoy art. 

Time is short, and funds are limited. Those who read 

financial statements as ends in themselves are not 

likely to promote research. 

As art museums are forced to become more busi- 
ness oriented in their financial accountability, they 
have difficulty maintaining a balance. A research 
project that does not quickly and inexpensively add 
up to a popular exhibition and catalog may not seem 
very attractive. Curators and administrators often 
develop schizophrenic personalities—supporting the 
idea of research yet knowing too well that a host of 
other needs may prevent sustained research efforts. 

The challenge is to make research attractive and 
known so that communities will be proud to say that 
the pursuit of knowledge and the development of 
stimulating ideas make their art museum an impor- 
tant generator of reliable information and a standard 
bearer for lasting esthetic values. Recently the Henry 
R. Luce Foundation and the Andrew W. Mellon Foun- 
dation have determined to support primary art his- 
tory research in museums. Perhaps these major 
commitments will lead the way to a renewed com- 
mitment to the research function among us all. 

Art museums, both large and small, can institute 
and follow policies that will reward high quality re- 
search, particularly research that is sustained over a 
long period of time. Some ways of achieving this are 
obvious: 
¢ hire administrators who understand the impor- 

tance of research and try to make budgets fit re- 

search goals; 

¢ include research skills as a priority in curatorial 
job descriptions and hire curators who want to do 
research and to write; 

e establish curatorial salary review standards that 
put research on an equal footing with collecting 
and collections management, administration and 
community and educational service; and 

e establish an outside review procedure for all ar- 
ticles, catalogs, monographs and books published 
by the museum to assure a high degree of accuracy 
and originality and a high quality of writing and 
presentation. 


I do not believe that art museums should become 
research institutes or study centers; they should re- 
main the centers for visual learning that they are. But 
research must take its place alongside other impor- 
tant functions. Even small art museums should do 
their part. The specter of a few large museums pro- 
viding the new information based on research is not 
very attractive. The talents of all art museum profes- 
sionals should be enlisted in our research efforts. A 
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The Obligation of Collecting 








THOMAS D. NICHOLSON 








An icthyologist at the American Museum of Natural History examines a fish skeleton. 


t may be true—and I assume it is—that every mu- 
seum need not maintain collections. But I think 
it is also true that some museums must. I am led 

to that conviction by observing many kinds of mu- 
seums the world over. While there may be exceptions, 
museums are collection-oriented institutions. Their 
collections, in my opinion, obligate them in tur to 
other things. Just as a warehouse full of books isn’t 
always a library, a building full of material objects is 
not necessarily a museum. The difference in both 
cases is a program for using the objects in the public 
good to achieve certain educational, cultural and rec- 
reational goals. 
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For those museums that have them, collections are 
at once their greatest asset and their greatest liability. 
As an asset, the strength, quality, representation and 
diversity of the collections control the quality of the 
museum and its programs. But they are costly, those 
collections, and therein lies their liability. They need 
continual care to keep from deteriorating into worth- 
less junk; they must be protected and guarded for 
their shockingly increasing monetary values; and we 
all know what’s happening to the salaries and ex- 
penses of the curators, educators, technicians and 
preparators who are responsible for preserving, ex- 
hibiting, interpreting and studying them. Those of us 
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In an exhibits office, opposite, a reptile receives the final 
touches before going on exhibition, while below, museum 
workers concentrate on casting a stegosaurus replica for 
the Osaka Museum in Japan. 





in museums that enjoy the rewards of having great 
collections are reaping an abundant harvest of rising 
costs for what our predecessors sowed when they 
brought these precious things to us! 

But we really don’t have much choice. Collections 
are what we are all about, at least some of us, and they 
bring us great rewards and heavy obligations. The re- 
wards, if my observations and experiences have any 
validity, are rich in the scope, quality and diversity of 
the programs that great collections make possible, for 
it is great collections that make museums great. The 
obligations stem from the single and inescapable con- 
clusion that, having these marvelous materials, we 
must protect, preserve and use them for the public 
good. If we don’t, we will soon hear the heavy breath- 
ing of trustees, and possibly states’ attorneys general, 
catching up behind us, and we may find ourselves 
lonely in a world full of potential benefactors, public 
and private. We cannot simply limit ourselves to pro- 
tecting and preserving our collections. What a won- 
derfully secure and inexpensive world ours would be 
if we could just seal them hermetically in a fortress 
and forget them! But we must exhibit them, permit 
and encourage their study by students and scholars, 
lend them to colleagues and other institutions and de- 
rive from them such evidence as we can concerning 
what they are and how and why they came into being. 
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With proper safeguards, of course, but that’s why we 
have them. 

The obligation to promote and support the use of 
collections in scholarly research rests particularly 
heavily on natural history museums. Their collec- 
tions are the material evidence of the earth’s living 
creatures, past and present, of the life style practiced 
by its human inhabitants and of its structure and evo- 
lution, and these are all things that people want to 
know something about—not just scientists but 
people of all kinds. Natural history museums were 
founded to collect this material for the express pur- 
pose of learning what they could from it (research) 
and of passing on this information to society (exhibi- 
tion and education). They have always recognized 
parallel obligations to identify, classify and preserve 
the objects they collect; to exhibit and interpret them 
to the public; and to derive from them knowledge 
about the environment in which they were produced 
and used. 

In order to be sure that these mutually interdepend- 
ent responsibilities and their related functions are 
carried out to satisfactory standards of quality, na- 
tural history museums have traditionally employed 
trained and experienced scholars as curators. Experi- 
ence has shown that such persons, in fields appropri- 
ate to the museum’s interests, are the best guarantee 
that the collections will be properly organized, main- 
tained, preserved and used. It is in their own protes- 
sional interests to do so. These curators are also vi- 
tally concerned that exhibits accurately represent the 
objects displayed and their significance; their author- 
ity is the best guarantee of the museum’s compe- 
tence in exhibition and education; and they are best 
able to control the loan of collections for exhibition 
or study purposes and the use of collections by visit- 
ing students and scholars. 

Employment of trained scholars as curators in- 
volves an interesting feedback situation. While the 
effective maintenance and use of our collections re- 
quire us to employ such persons as curators, their em- 
ployment in turn obligates us to build and maintain 
the collections (as essential tools of their work) and 
to support collection-oriented research (the kind of 
work our curators were trained to do) in order to in- 
terest them and keep them in our institutions. Their 
professional reputations will ultimately depend on 
the quality and significance of their research and pub- 
lication, and we must support them in these goals if 
we are to exploit their talents for other museum 
needs. But it is in our best interest to do so, because 
those needs include the very things that our cura- 
tors are trained to do, and that the museum is ob- 
ligated to do. 

Natural history museums are now the principal 
centers for certain kinds of collection-based research. 
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They are heavily committed to the support of re- 
search on whole organ biology, paleontology, the 
mineral sciences and the study of traditional human 
cultures through material evidence. Once strong and 
vigorous fields in university-supported research, they 
are no longer so because of shifting interests and pri- 
orities in the universities. As a result, university col- 
lections in zoology, paleontology, botany, mineralogy 
and ethnology have declined sharply during the past 
several decades, concentrating the collections re- 
sources needed for such kinds of research, and the re- 
search itself, more and more in museums. 

The kind of research appropriately supported in 
museums has raised interesting questions. One is the 
temptation to “follow the money” by encouraging re- 
search more likely to qualify for research support. 
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This may mean research in what are currently more 
fashionable lines of investigation, more popular with 
granting agencies. It may also involve accepting or 
seeking contracts to do applied research of particular 
benefit to the funding agency. In some cases, this 
could lead the museum into lines of work that it 
would not otherwise do. There is nothing wrong with 
that, provided the research is relevant to the mu- 
seum’s own interests and those of its staff. Many na- 
tural history museums today find partial support for 
their research from contracts to do environmental im- 
pact studies and other floral and faunal surveys for 
governmental agencies and even for private corpora- 
tions. Excessive reliance on contract- and grant-sup- 
ported research can, however, provoke instability in 
the museum’s staff, lead the museum into lines of 
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research that are inappropriate or far-removed from 
its institutional goals and raise conflicts of interest 
between the museum and funding sources, especially 
when proprietary kinds of information are involved. 

The other side of the same argument is, of course, 
that museums cannot afford, in a world of increasing 
scientific complexity, sophistication and specializa- 
tion, to become isolated from the mainstream of cur- 
rent science, to disregard current views of relevance, 
to ignore opportunities to adopt their scientific work 
to the interests of funding sources or to neglect mod- 
ern scientific methodology and tools in their work. It 
is important to this concern that we examine and 
identify our scientific goals and strategy in the inter- 
est of keeping and building our strength and respect 
in the scientific community while still carrying out 
the roles in science that we are best equipped to 
undertake. 

In resolving these points of view, we are very much 
aware that the research opportunities available in the 
natural history museums of the United States are 
relatively few—several hundred at most—as com- 
pared to tens of thousands in universities, govern- 
ment agencies and public and private research facili- 
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ties. We cannot compete to any great degree with this 
vast research enterprise in fields it has chosen to pur- 
sue. This suggests that we should identify the re- 
search we are best equipped to do, by nature as well 
as by interest, and do it as well as we can, rather than 
dilute our impact on scientific research through ex- 
cessive diversification. It suggests also that, in light 
of the finite opportunities we can offer, we cannot 
afford any that do not contribute importantly to 
our goals. Every player must count, because we 
have so few. 

That our research is collection based does not mean 
that it must be collection limited. We justify the sup- 
port of research by the need to use collections eftec- 
tively. The scope of research we support is governed 
to a degree by the scope of our collections, which re- 
flects the objectives of the museum. While these fac- 
tors play a strong role in determining our research 
strategies, they do not imply that our scientific goals 
are limited to what we can learn from the collections 
themselves. The collections in natural history mu- 
seums are evidence of the diversity that pervades the 
earth, its living things and the behavior of its human 
societies. This leads us to recognize systematics re- 
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search—the task of identifying and classifying the 
materials of nature—as a fundamental field of interest 
for which we are particularly well equipped by our 
collections and our concern for them. This interest, 
in turn, leads us to examine the process of diversity 
itself, its characteristics and the forces that produce 
it. Necessarily, this takes us into the environment 
where the collections are found in order to identify 
factors that control their distribution, the relation- 
ships among their many variants and the principles 
that give rise to and determine their similarities and 
differences. Finally, we are concerned with the broader 
implications and relevance in our work for science 
and society generally. In this process, while recogniz- 
ing that we cannot afford our research efforts to be- 
come too diluted from our institutional goals, we en- 
courage our curators to take novel and sophisticated 
approaches to their work, and we employ curators 
with special training and interests when we find that 
their skills and approaches will lead to new insights 
into our work. 

The strong emphasis on research in natural history 
museums underscores the fundamental difference in 
the collections strategy as compared to other mu- 
seums. Natural history specimens are collected pri- 
marily for what they can tell us about the world we 
live in and about the conditions under which they 
were produced or used. In this sense, every speci- 
men in a collection has significance and meaning, 
for their differences and similarities are the evidence 
we seek. Aside from the specimen itself, its most im- 
portant characteristics are the circumstances in 
which it was obtained and the research reports of in- 
vestigators who have studied it. Every specimen is 
unique; there are really no duplicates. Depending on 
the kinds of work being done, one specimen may be 
enough or several hundred may not be, and no one 
can predict accurately the needs, relevance and 
trends of tomorrow’s science. So we collect for repre- 
sentation, and we collect as many as we can find, 
carry with us, prepare and house in the facilities and 
with the support at hand. And even then we will col- 
lect some more while the opportunity exists, cram- 
ming it away in the hope that eventually we may be 
able to cope with it, because the opportunity may be 
gone tomorrow. Ninety-nine percent or more of the 
collections in natural history will never be seen by 
the public, nor were they meant to be. They were 
gathered and are maintained for the student and 
scholar, who will use them as evidence to uncover 
the history of the earth, its living things and its hu- 
man societies. 

The “care and feeding” of collections in natural 
history museums, as a result of their collection strat- 
egy and their heavy emphasis on research, are very 
expensive. Not uncommonly, these functions require 
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Opposite, a preparator directs the dismantling and repro- 
duction of a Triceratops skeleton. Below, scientists in an 
icthyology lab dissect a coelacanth, a primitive fish. 





a third or more of the available space in the museum. 
Storage cabinets, drawers, boxes, preservatives and 
insecticides are surprisingly costly (about $15 to $20 
per cubic foot for storage furniture alone). A new 
80,000-cubic-foot storage area recently built at the 
American Museum of Natural History cost about 
$700,000 to construct (in renovated space}, and its 
storage equipment will cost about $1.2 million! 
Finally, costs for the scientific and technical staff re- 
quired to maintain and use the research collections 
may account for one-third of its annual program oper- 
ating budget, two-thirds of its annual program costs. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the support of 
their research collections and their research is a major 
burden for natural history museums, way out of pro- 
portion to what we may find in other kinds of mu- 
seums. But as I suggested earlier, these activities are 
also assets and bring rich rewards. Audience surveys 
show that our visiting public recognizes and respects 
the scientific authority of our museum, as well as its 
quality and effectiveness as an exhibition, educa- 
tional and community service agency. Natural his- 
tory museums are strongly perceived as scientific, as 
well as educational, cultural and recreational institu- 
tions, and this is a decided asset in raising funds, not 
only in support of research itself but for the museum 
and its program as a whole. The quality and relevance 
of our research turn out to be very strong arguments 
for support by the public and private sectors alike. A 
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Method as Message 


Interpreting the Past with the Public 


MARK P. LEONE 


useums are becoming more introspec- 
tive institutions. They have long done 
research on their collections; more re- 
cently they have studied who their 
audiences are and, with the Commission on Mu- 
seums for a New Century, what their national image 
is and what their future may be. But they have not yet 
paid much attention to what they educate about or 
how successful they are at it. Obviously there is some 
analysis,’ but the critique is rarely sufficiently sus- 
tained to equal the important role museums play in 
teaching history. In museum education we are deal- 
ing with one of the major alternatives to the break- 
down of the American public school system,? for mu- 
seums organize primary materials and make them 
available at little cost to the whole population. Yet 
how museums get their messages across is not well 
understood. More serious, we truly do not know what 
those messages are—their intellectual bases and their 
impact. This is not a relationship that works produc- 
tively for us. 

There is, however, a small but forceful critique of 
museum settings that comes out of radical history 
and attempts to place the museum’s lesson in a 
larger cultural context.? These studies, which focus 
on the factors in the living social environment of the 
museum in order to understand how messages are 
composed, amount to the ethnography of museums. 
They concentrate not on the cultural context of the 
manufacture and use of objects and artifacts but on 
how these are given meaning in the display setting. 
The basic assumption underlying all these studies is 
that the meaning of the past is derived largely (but not 
solely) from the present and that—scientific accuracy 
and appropriateness of analogy aside—this relation- 
ship can make the past appear to be parallel to the 
present. The phenomenon is called presentism in his- 
toriography; projection, which is the basis for his- 
torical narcissism, in psychoanalysis; and ideology in 
Marxist theory. The vernacular and unanalytical ver- 
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sion of this important 19th-century insight is that 
each generation sees the past differently: “We do not 
see things as they are, we see things as we are.’ 4 
This means that we do not see the past as it appeared 
to those who lived in it. We see it somewhat polarized 
by present-day interests and insights.5 

A critique of objectivity accompanying the investi- 
gation of the role of the present in shaping the mean- 
ing of the past has already been established in the so- 
ciology of science. The overextended use of Thomas 
S. Kuhn’s Structure of Scientific Revolutions in un- 
derstanding the impact of culture on science has given 
way to complementary observations which show that 
“what scientists observe and explain is pretty much 
entirely created in the process of mundane laboratory 
manipulations, these latter being designed (unawares) 
to serve the ends of scientists engaged in internal 
power struggles.” ® Such conclusions show the limits 
of the scientific method. The studies do not aim at 
weakening science but at questioning the privileged 
Status too frequently accorded the scientific method. 
Their goal is to strengthen rational exploration 
through self-reflection and critical analysis. 

One of the keys to understanding the social func- 
tion of history museums may be in understanding 
method. If much of our knowledge of the past is de- 
rived from the present, awareness of the sources of 
knowledge (method) provides the public (museum 
visitors) with the freedom of seeing and the possibility 
of challenging conventional conclusions about the 
past. One of the points of the museum process can 
become exhibiting method rather than conclu- 
sions, the process of knowing rather than the results 
of research. 

Georg Lukacs in particular has argued that history 
serves other interests and is never neutral. And this is 
inevitable, not a deliberate misrepresentation at the 
hands of certain people or institutions. History is al- 
ways a presentation of the present to itself; he argues 
that it is always a symbolic construction for political 
or economic ends. The present composes a version of 
its wishes and places them in a separate, seemingly 
objectified past. One antidote is a keen awareness of 
the process.” Even though Lukacs overstates the rela- 
tionship, museums can provide the antidote. Demon- 
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Archeologists at the Victualling Warehouse site early in 
the summer of 1982 talked informally to visitors about 
their work and were happy to answer questions. 





strating the research process through exhibits em- 
phasizing logic rather than objects and discoveries 
enfranchises people with the means to see for them- 
selves how pasts are composed, how their history has 
been shaped by the present to form, in fact, their own 
identity. This demonstration would enable people to 
distinguish between misrepresentations of the past 
and more accurate histories that are still a part of 
the environment of their times. 

All this reasoning about the role of research in mu- 
seum presentations of the past was in place before 
Historic Annapolis, Inc., and the Department of An- 
thropology at the University of Maryland, College 
Park, began a collaborative archeological project in 
Annapolis, an 18th-century city with a largely unex- 
plored archeological record. Historic Annapolis, the 
31-year-old private preservation organization respon- 
sible for saving and maintaining the historic fabric of 
the city, wanted to avoid fossilizing the living town as 
a museum village, and its decision was fully backed 
by the archeologists. The emphasis of the museum 
message was to be on method. 

From the beginning of the project in 1982 most of 
the excavation sites were open or visible to the pub- 
lic. We used what we called self-directed tours. Visi- 
tors were welcome to observe and ask questions, and 
we made it clear to our students and staff that they 
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should offer explanations. We reasoned that if people 
got their questions answered, they would leave satis- 
fied and knowing more. But after the first month it 
was apparent that we could not create a proper edu- 
cational experience for the visiting public at a dig 
without a serious effort by the archeologists to speak 
about their work in a way that they—and indeed 
many museum researchers—are not normally re- 
quired to do. In fact, we quickly realized that visitors 
were fascinated with the archeology but did not know 
how to get their questions out or even what questions 
to ask. The archeologists, for their part, were willing 
to talk but could not answer such questions as, How 
did it get so deeply buried? Why isn’t it more deeply 
buried? Is it this way all over Annapolis? How much 
does this digging cost? What did you find today? 
These are all reasonable questions, but some had no 
answers yet and other answers came only witha tech- 
nical lingo that produced puzzled looks. While we 
had sorted out the theory about giving the public ac- 
cess to history by explaining method, we did not know 
how to go about it. 

Much of the funding for our public presentation of 
archeological method came from two grants in 1982 
and 1983 from the Maryland Committee for the Hu- 
manities (now the Maryland Humanities Council), 
which early on recognized the need for a media spe- 
cialist who could link our archeologists to visitors 1n 
a way that went beyond the satisfaction of mere 
curiosity. Over the course of two summers and many 
winter meetings, a twofold training process emerged 
that in the end produced a good educational tour. 
Philip Arnoult, director of the Theatre Project of Bal- 
timore and creator of Baltimore Voices, listened to 
what there was at an ongoing archeological site that 
could be presented to the public, and he took our con- 
tent, professional staff and students and created the 
structure for a 15-minute tour that archeologists 
could give on demand to visitors. 

Arnoult asked us first to make a list of what people 
who visited the sites wanted to know. Then he asked 
us how they perceived archeologists as well as the 
value judgments they brought with them. We sum- 
marized that people wanted to know what we were 
doing, what we were looking for, what we found today 
that was interesting, how long we had been digging, 
how can we tell how old things are, why dig here as 
opposed to somewhere else, were there any coins or 
tunnels, were there any treasures or old Indian ma- 
terials) what were our reconstruction plans, what 
were we paid and could they touch. They perceived us 
as antiquarians, adventurers, washouts, detectives, 
foreigners, Annapolitans. Alternately they wanted 
the extraordinary, were uninterested in ceramics, 
wondered about the connection to classical archeol- 
ogy, wanted to know how we could be so patient and/ 
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or waste so much time, speculated on the tie to his- 
tory and geography, asked if it wasn’t in the docu- 


ments already and if there was something they could 


read. Our responses to these questions included that 


we wanted to prevent speculation from becoming 


fact, that talking to the public was a pleasure, that it 
was a waste of time. 

Amoult worked with those of us who were inter- 
ested to create the structure of the tour. The structure 


was based on immediacy: the subject was archeologi- 


cal procedure, not the past; the tour guide was an ex- 
cavator or site supervisor, not a costumed individual 
reenacting anything. The tour was designed to allow 
professionals to communicate how they think about 
what they do, with no talking down, no lingo and no 
acting. Some of the tour’s content changed from day 
to day as new squares were opened; parts of it, like the 
questions we were asking of the site, stayed the same. 
In other words, we tried to make the tour content 
match the dynamic character of any dig. There is no 
doubt that archeology at the public site went more 
slowly, but at the same time archeologists gave eight 
to 12 tours a day to 100 people or more. 

The tour began with the archeologist introducing 
himself or herself, then moved to an area being exca- 
vated in order to explain equipment, note taking, the 
grid and the layering in the ground. A feature about 
which we were coming to a tentative conclusion was 
explained—a wall, a bummed level, a semicircular row 
of bricks that was tentatively called a cistem. During 
1982 the guides would say, 


You can see that this wall is three bricks wide, which 
we know from standing buildings can support no more 
than two and one-half stories. And those are the joist 
pockets. From their spacing and from those burned floor 
boards, which will tell us species of wood, we can tell 
how heavy a load the building could carry. So we use 
inferences, based on how buildings are still built, to 
draw a hunch about the look of this one from the late 
1700s. 


The chief sponsors were identified, the $50,000 raised 
for the project acknowledged and then questions were 
entertained. Often there was spontaneous applause; 
always there were lots of good, articulate, challenging 
questions from the very audience that 15 minutes 
earlier could not get them out. The enthusiasm of the 
visitors created a rapport with the archeologists and 
allowed them to explain their work in greater detail 
and to their own greater satisfaction. In addition, 
midway through the second summer the archeol- 
ogists were convinced that having to explain the site 
improved their own understanding of their work. 
With visitors, the tour of the open site was popular; 
7,000 people toured the Victualling Warehouse dig in 
the summer and fall of 1982. During the winter 
Mayor Donald Schaefer of Baltimore set up a similar 
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Using what they had learned from informal interaction 
with visitors, archeologists and Philip Arnoult, director 
of the Theatre Project of Baltimore, created the basic 
structure of a more formal tour and critiqued training 
sessions on a closed site. | 





program to attract visitors from Baltimore’s Inner 
Harbor redevelopment to an adjacent historic area. 
Here and during the second summer of excavation in 
Annapolis we had a chance to make our ideas work 
better. The process of training became more explicit. 
We even began to identify the elements that made for 
successful tours based on ongoing research at excava- 
tion sites: 


¢ the people doing the research must regard educa- 
tion as important as the research itself; 

e the tour must have a structure; and 

e there must be a convincing tie to the present drawn 
out of the material from the past. 
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Imbedded in the first element is the assumption 
that archeology for the public as information, educa- 
tion or critical awareness is justified through the the- 
ory that the present is a large source of knowledge of 
the past. This theory is fundamentally opposed to the 
notion that the past can speak for itself or that every- 
one can read clearly the lessons of history. It holds 
that the past is very hard to read and is frequently 
misread or even misused. Once this relationship be- 
tween the past and the present is understood, the 
plasticity of the past can be grasped. Archeological 
reasoning—the method itself—becomes the vehicle 
for giving people access as to how data from the past 
are made into history. No one acting as a role player 
can ever achieve this; only a live, 20th-century, dirty 
excavator. 

The tour structure must be established and some of 
its content set, but it must be adjustable to a normal 
dig and to the individuality of the archeologists, in- 
cluding those who do not like or understand some of 
the interpretation. There must be enough leeway for 
someone to say, “I’m not sure about this myself, but 
here’s what they’re saying about this site now... .” 
The parts of the tour and the general path across the 
site must be agreed on or the content will not have a 
base; people cannot be spontaneous 20 times a day. 

The conclusion of the tour, which must contain a 
statement about the present that is drawn from work 
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on the site, is the most difficult to produce. The con- 
clusion for the 1983 tour for the Victualling Ware- 
house in Annapolis: 


The burned level you see in the wall of this square was 
produced by a fire that we know swept this whole block 
of buildings in 1790. It burned three warehouses, two of 
which were rebuilt. This lower level here shows the 
remains of a third. The level just above it is 20 years 
newer but contains the same structural remains, and we 
think the burned-out shell of the warehouse was 
allowed to stand here on the City Dock for two decades 
unused before it was pushed over, forming this upper 
level. We conclude from this that Annapolis waterfront 
property had lost some of its value by 1790 or was put 
to other uses. We know that by the end of the century, 
Baltimore had become Queen of the Chesapeake, draw- 
ing off enterprising people and many businesses from 
Annapolis. These levels represent the beginning of a 
change that saw Annapolis become a smaller, more 
local economy than it had been before. It was less inter- 
national and generated less of its own wealth. During 
that century and a half, Annapolis did have periods of 
prosperity. All the while it enjoyed romantic novels of 
its golden age—the 1760s—or it sometimes tore its 
heritage down for immediate economic gain and 
forgot it. 

So we think there are two lessons to be learned from 
this site. One is about the commercial changes in 
Annapolis late in the 1700s. But our work is also part of 
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In contrast to the Annapolis sites, the Great Baltimore 
Brewery Dig is wide open. Tents provide essential shade as 
well as site definition, and the development of the indus- 
trial skyline, with buildings from 1820 to 1983, is the 
subject of the tour. 


the city’s recovery of its commercial life. Just as a small 
group of local families ran Annapolis for a century and a 
half, from 1800 to 1950, and deliberately forgot some 
parts of the past or romanticized others, now newer 
commercial and business people use the business 
history of Annapolis, which is what we’re creating here 
at this site, to ground their own place in the commu- 
nity. And so the second lesson is that communities take 
an interest in their own history according to their 
current circumstances. 


The conclusion for the tour in Baltimore: 


The foundations of the brewery’s malthouse in this 
trench show a specialized building from the early 1800s. 
We know that by the 1870s all the specialized functions 
in the brewery were contained in one large five-story 
building. You can see examples of the evolution of 
Baltimore’s industrial architecture all around you here. 
In front of you is the Shot Tower, a 200-foot tower from 
which molten lead was dropped to make rifle shot. It’s 
a very specialized building, like the early buildings on 
this site. Behind you is the Scarlett Seed Company, 
which dates to the 1870s. It is a big shell used to house 
a whole host of machines, just like the brewery building 
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here, of the same period, did. To your left that gray 
factory from the early 20th century is the next stage. It’s 
modular and all the spaces in it are equal. It was built 
empty and designed so that almost any manufacturing 
process could fit into it. And those skyscrapers in front 
of you—from the famous Bromo Seltzer Tower to the 
big new ones—all the spaces in those are modular too. 
So you can see here that we’ve gone from specialized 
factory buildings in one spot run by different, skilled 
people to big generalized buildings where people and 
skills are a lot more interchangeable. 


These tours, which are grounded in archeology and 
given by archeologists who are anthropologists, have 
—at the least—eliminated criticism of archeology as 
exclusive, arcane or incomprehensible. If done right, 
they can eliminate criticisms of irrelevance or un- 
necessary expense as well. While none of this ex- 
posure compromises scientific method and rigorous 
field procedure, it educates while it fosters commu- 
nity self-esteem, economic development and historic 
preservation. 

Putting the research process on display for the pub- 
lic has another benefit, one that is just beginning for 
us. Data are being gathered from visitors on the ideas 
about the past they bring with them. If a community’s 
perception of its own past includes an awareness of 
how interpretation of history is achieved, it is pro- 
tected to a degree from attempts to misuse the past. 
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I am Parker Potter, graduate student at Brown University; 
historical archeologist; worked here last summer. 

Forty of us do archeology in Annapolis; professional 
archeologists, graduate students, undergraduates, local 
volunteers. 

Sponsors include Historic Annapolis, City of Annapolis, 
Department of Anthropology at the University of 
Maryland, Maryland Humanities Council. 

Our goal is to understand 18th-century commerce and 
economics, so we’re digging many sites; a blacksmith 
shop, tavern, printshop, upper-class home; here: a 
warehouse. 

TheVictualling Warehouse: two warehouses built in 1748, 
used by Americans during the Revolution for victuals 
(food); both burned in 1790; one rebuilt during 1820s; 
today houses Maritime Museum and our archeology 
lab; other warehouse not rebuilt is our site. 


(Move into site] 


Techniques: same as most archeology sites; simple tools: 
trowels and shovels; dirt sifted; artifacts put in bags 
(one per level in a hole); maps, notes, photos taken; 
artifacts washed, labeled, cataloged in lab (three hours 
lab work per hour of digging); reports written. 


(Move to square with stratigraphy) 


This hole has two layers of rubble: one burned, one un- 
burned, both from the destruction of the same 
warehouse. 

Using the Maryland Gazette and ceramic dates, we have 
pinpointed the fire to 1790. 

But ceramic pieces in the burned layer are 20 years older 
than those in the unburned layer above. 


—— 








Tour Given by Parker B. Potter, Jr., Summer 1983 


Ll Welcome to the Victualling Warehouse archeological site. 


Therefore, the warehouse on this portion of the property 
was not rebuilt, and in fact the archeology shows that 
the land was not built on again until after 1900. 

This signals an economic change in Annapolis. By 1800, 
Annapolis no longer had an expanding economy, and 
even though the town grew in the last century, aggres- 
sive new commerce and industry did not flourish 
again until about 1950. 

During 1800-1950, historical novels and popular histories 
of Annapolis focused on politics and the golden age of 
the 1760s and ignored the post-1800 period. 

About 1950, as the economy was reborn, there was new 
interest in commercial aspects of the city’s history. 

Before the rebirth, commercial history included the story 
of decline and had little interest for Annapolitans; 
after 1950, commerce was the story of success. 

So, the history of commerce provides historical grounding 
and political legitimacy for the commercial success 
you see in Annapolis today. 

Our archeological work is very much tied up with the 
commercial rebirth of the city. We are creating a kind 
of history that speaks to the people of present-day 
Annapolis in a way that would not have happened 30 
years ago—and who is to say what aspects of the 
town’s history will elicit greater interest 30 years 
from now? 

Our message: interest in the history of a community is 
affected, if not governed, by present-day circum- 
stances. People like to see a connection—even if 
through contrast — between past and present. 

We hope that by showing you how history is created—in 
the eyes of the present—we have given you ways to 
see the history of Annapolis and other places with 
new, more critical eyes. 
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Further, through an awareness of method, museums 
can have an impact on the choices the community 
can make about itself. 

What is the past for Annapolis, and how does it get 
created, sustained, used? How do living but deeply 
rooted American communities forget, relive, dis- 
cover, change, celebrate, compose their pasts into 
histories? These questions lead to the ethnography of 
history, a study of how America uses history that we 
must undertake in order to comprehend what his- 
torical interpretation at a museum or historic site 
has to offer. 

Some of this comes out in what people say after a 
tour, which the archeologists have been recording. 
But much more will be gathered in ethnographic 
work throughout the community in 1983-84, in 
which we will attempt to describe Annapolis’ his- 
torical sense of self and its concrete uses of its past. 
This work will be a baseline for the issue that is our 
largest concern: whether an awareness of the sym- 
bolic construction of the past can be achieved and, if 
it can, what difference that will make in the way a 
community safeguards its historical resources, in- 
cluding their role in its modern identity. This base- 
line will allow us to understand the environment of 
our work. 

We already know that people come to visit us, par- 
ents teach their children what we teach them at our 
sites, people bring their friends and give up their time 
to dig and do lab work. In this we demystify our role. 
We plan to make a multiprojector slide show and pre- 
pare a walking map and guidebook based on explain- 
ing how the past is created and recreated in Annapolis 
and how the past, in general, is always a function of 
the present view. Even so, it is too early to judge how 
much a difference we make by explaining our work. 
Because the museum is a function of its community 
but normally denies that this relationship affects the 
intellectual integrity of its message, no measure for 
evaluation has been created. But if we can understand 
how a cultural environment creates a history mu- 
seum’s message, then that discovery, explained in a 
museum, may unify institution, researcher and the 
visiting community. = 


NOTES 


This article was read and substantially improved by Philip 
Armoult, Parker Potter, St. Clair Wright and Arthur Pierce 
Middleton. Jo Blatti of the New York Council for the Hu- 
manities provided citations that opened the world of mu- 
seum evaluation to me. Elizabeth Anderson, city arche- 
ologist for the Office of the Mayor of Baltimore, cooperated 
closely. 
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Research Goes Public 
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n the late 1970s the Field Museum surveyed a 
segment of its members to determine, among 
other things, their perceptions of the museum. 
We were startled to learn that they did not per- 
ceive us as a research institution. This was especially 
disquieting because for years we had made a large in- 
vestment in annual members’ nights at which mem- 
bers had access to both collection and research areas. 
Members also receive a monthly bulletin that often 
features articles on museum research. Despite these 
efforts—and despite the fact that the Field is one of 
the major research institutions of its kind in the world 
and its collections recognized by discipline-oriented 
societies as national research resources—our mem- 
bers simply did not think of research as one of our 
major functions. 

Research is, in fact, a museum’s almost hidden 
agenda. If the heart of a museum is its collections, 
those collections must be arranged in some sort of 
order; that responsibility, in turn, commits the mu- 
seum to research. Yet the public is largely unaware of 
museum research, and even the museum community 
itself does not routinely acknowledge it. The Ameri- 
can Association of Museums does not recognize, 
even informally, the research museum as a spe- 
cial category. 

In a research museum as much as one-third or more 
of the total budget might be allocated to collection 
and research costs. A very small percentage of the 
collections—the tip of the iceberg—may be on ex- 
hibit. Much of the museum’s activity is out of public 
sight. The amount of collection-oriented research 
carried on by museum scholars is less than that car- 
ried out on museum collections by colleagues outside 
the museum. Research museums are net lenders of 
collections; they are major supporters of the research 
effort of the nation. 

The public reputation of a museum, however, is 
generally local and based primarily on its exhibits 
and educational programming. These are the func- 
tions that directly involve the museum’s visitors. A 
museum engaged in basic, or pure, research may have 
a national or international scholarly reputation, but 
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its visitors perceive it as identical to the museum that 
does only summative research, that is, pulling to- 
gether previously documented information on a sub- 
ject to present an exhibition or a public program. 
Obviously, it costs a lot more to do research than to 
talk about it. Before our current era of economic 
stress, however, research museums showed little 
concern over whether their visitors knew the full ex- 
tent of what went on behind the scenes. Recently, 
with financial support from federal granting agencies 
dwindling and private support slow in forthcoming, 
research museums are increasingly concerned about 
their reputations with a variety of funding sources. 
Despite the fact that they are enormously more ex- 
pensive to operate, they have no fund-raising edge 
over museums that are not committed to basic re- 
search. At the same time, the costs of maintaining 
open-ended excellence in basic research are increas- 
ing. Many research institutions would find the finan- 
cial burden of basic research intolerable were it not 
for the keen sense of responsibility to the collections 
and to their use through research and the public pro- 
grams of education and exhibition. It is time that re- 
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A botanist at the Field Museum of Natural History, 
opposite, examines photographs of pollen grains and 
specimens from the South American sunflower family. 


Above, a mammalogist measures wart hog teeth. 


search museums integrate research into their public 
programs, too, and that they make themselves known 
to their local publics as research institutions. 

How do you go about portraying the research func- 
tion of a museum? Some museums have attempted to 
highlight the results of research through the media, 
but basic research has proved to be a very difficult 
commodity to “sell” to the media on a continuing 
basis. The larger the collection the more likely it is to 
be worldwide in scope and the museum’s curator- 
scholars to be studying in remote areas. A small mu- 
seum staff working locally often receives more cover- 
age in the media than a large museum with a large 
staff working internationally. 

At the Field Museum we tried, several years ago, to 
put our research before the public. To celebrate the 
museum’s 75th anniversary, an exhibit was devel- 
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oped around three major themes: a sense of wonder, a 
sense of history and a sense of discovery. The “dis- 
covery”’ component, which addressed museum-based 
research, proved the most difficult for the public to 
understand. 

Shortly thereafter a new administrative level was 
introduced to oversee the museum’s three program- 
matic departments—science (the research function), 
education and exhibition. This was a pivotal intellec- 
tual and organizational step because it forced the is- 
sue of programmatic cohesiveness internally and set 
the stage for future change. A Program Planning and 
Evaluation Committee composed of trustees and 
staff likewise fostered thoughtful consideration about 
the appropriate relationship among functions 
and mission. 

A flow chart was developed to illustrate how mu- 
seum interrelationships work and define how scien- 
tific research, education and exhibition relate to one 
another. Research—the heart of the matter—was 
placed in the museum context in an easily under- 
standable way. Researchers, the curator-scholars, rep- 
resent all of us in the human quest for knowledge 
about ourselves and the world around us. These schol- 
ars are not only the historians of the working world; 
they use research as a tool to predict interconnec- 
tions past, present and future. Each generation of 
scholars adds to the data in particular fields, accumu- 
lating, and thus increasing, knowledge and under- 
standing. Scholars develop a specialized technical 
language as they organize and study various collec- 
tions; they share their knowledge through scholarly, 
peer publications such as our journal Fieldiana. 

The role of museum educators and exhibit design- 
ers is to “translate” this specialized language into 
terms that will foster visitors’ understanding, percep- 
tion and appreciation. Museum educators develop 
and present a variety of programs that differ in depth 
and scope to involve a diverse, lifelong-learning audi- 
ence. Exhibit designers, working with educators and 
scholars, provide the visual interpretation by present- 
ing objects and text in ways that attract and involve 
the visitors’ attention. 

The flow chart correctly ordered the programmatic 
departments, as does the museum’s new statement of 
purpose. This effort coincided with the museum’s 
commitment to provide accessibility to its physical 
facilities, programs and employment. Intellectual 
accessibility became the next issue to be addressed, 
and it seemed logical that the research message and 
intellectual accessibility could be combined into an 
orientation center. 

There are excellent models for orientation centers 
in history museums and particularly in the historic 
and natural sites operated by the National Park Serv- 
ice. The orientation center provides the museum 
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with the opportunity to present its full mission to the 
public. At the same time, it can direct visitors to ex- 
hibit areas related to their personal interests. The 
trick is to point visitors in the general direction of 
what they want to see and still allow them to have a 
sense of discovery —for discovery is what museums 
and research are all about. 

An orientation center is being planned at the Field 
Museum. It will be located adjacent to the main visi- 
tor entrance. As visitors enter the museum, they will 
be directed to the orientation center, where they will 
be introduced to the total dimensions of the museum. 
The goal of the center is to tell the remarkable stories 
behind the collections, their acquisition and their 
use in research, education and exhibition. Further, it 
will assist visitors in selecting a tour through the nine 
acres of exhibit halls. Introduced to the museum by 
proper signage, information booths and friendly staff, 
the visitors will feel welcome and comfortable. We 
hope that what they see and learn and how they feel 
in the orientation center will make them want to 
return to the museum again and again. 

The specific goals of the orientation center are to: 
¢ foster an awareness of the museum as a center for 

basic research and for interpretation of that re- 

search through exhibits and educational programs; 
¢ increase visitors’ understanding of the meaning of 
natural history; 
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* provide visitors with a base of knowledge and a 
sense of involvement that will make the collec- 
tions on exhibit more approachable and intellec- 
tually accessible; and 

* give visitors self-directed, thematic guidance to the 


exhibits. 


The Field Museum will be introduced as a broad- 
based museum specializing in the fields of anthro- 
pology, botany, geology and zoology. It is somewhat 
unusual in that, within the parameters of these four 
disciplines, it treats the arts, humanities and natural 
science. Further, it is amuseum in which new knowl- 
edge is pursued, not merely presented. In this regard 
the Field is faithful to the historic concept of the mu- 
seum as a place of contemplation. 

The themes to be explored include: 


Collections. Objects representative of the mu- 
seum’s four disciplines will be related to specific re- 
search projects and exhibition areas. The significance 
of collection data will be explained. 

Research. Topics will include the process of free 
inquiry, discovery, prediction and implication for 
worldwide impact; current research efforts and find- 
ings; and the role that collections play in the research 
process. 

Interpretation. Basic concepts as they are demon- 
strated through exhibits will be introduced. This 
theme may include a unit on the development of ex- 
hibitions so that visitors can learn something about 
the process. 


Interactive modules will assist visitors in planning 
their visits within self-imposed time frames. The 
final objective is to develop an itinerary that is tai- 
lored yet general enough to allow for the rewards of 
exploration and discovery. 

An evaluation process is being considered for the 
center to determine visitor profiles and levels of in- 
terest. Periodically, studies in the exhibit areas will 
help us ascertain if the orientation center is effective 
in meeting its stated goals. 


As the financial burden of maintaining collections 
and performing research has increased, the financial 
pressures on museums as a whole have also increased. 
All museums must develop new sources of revenue 
or expand support from existing sources. And that 
includes the development of major support from the 
local sector. 

To generate this support, research museums must 
explain their full mission to the public in such a way 
as to increase public recognition of the special respon- 
sibilities that research museums carry. Enormous 
opportunities have obviously been lost, and the deci- 
sion to explain the role of research in museums has 
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A curator of anthropology catalogs artifacts from 
Nsongezi, a prehistoric site in Uganda. 


been long in coming. The media cannot develop the 
image of the museum as a research institution; mu- 
seums must do that for themselves. Cultivating rec- 
ognition from the local community will be a slow 
process, but it is absolutely necessary if basic research 
is to remain a museum function. 

At the same time, all museums have sought to in- 
crease the accessibility of their facilities, their pro- 
grams and their staff positions. Now attention is turn- 
ing to intellectual accessibility, with the translations 
by educators and exhibit designers of the work of the 
curator-scholars providing the bridge between ex- 
ploration and public understanding. It is our good 
fortune that the financial imperative for research 
museums to explain their research function to the 
public and the desire of all museums to be more in- 
tellectually accessible are mutually supportive goals , 


NOTES 


1. So states the opening sentence of Carl E. Guthe, So You 
Want a Good Museum: A Guide to the Management of 
Small Museums (Washington, D. C.: AAM, 1973), p. 1. 

2. Research is not mentioned as a function of museums in 
the official definition of a museum developed for the pur- 
poses of the accreditation program of the AAM. It states, “A 
museum is defined as an organized and permanent non- 
profit institution, essentially educational or aesthetic in 
purpose, with professional staff, which owns and utilizes 
tangible objects, cares for them and exhibits them to the 
public on some regular schedule.” H. J. Swinney, ed., Pro- 
fessional Standards for Museum Accreditation: The Hand- 
book of the Accreditation Program of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums (Washington, D. C.: AAM, 1978), p. 9. 
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Honoring a Museum Master 


Edward P Alexander 








Receives Distinguished Service Award 


WILLIAM T. ALDERSON 


On June 6, 1983, Craig Black, speaking on behalf of 
William T. Alderson, presented Edward P. Alexander 
with the American Association of Museums’ Award 
for Distinguished Service to Museums. The award, 
first presented in June 1980, was established to rec- 
ognize unusual excellence and distinguished contri- 
butions to the museum profession. The recipient is 
chosen by an Honors Committee and is approved by 
the AAM Council. The members of this year’s com- 
mittee were Craig Black (chairman), L. Thomas Frye, 
David H. Katzive and Harry S. Parker III. 

In honor of this presentation, MUSEUM NEWS is re- 
printing two sections of the first chapter of Alex- 
ander’s Museum Masters, which will be published 
by the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory this fall. 
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o be asked to present the Distinguished Serv- 
ice to Museums Award of the American As- 
sociation of Museums almost requires that I 
begin by saying that I am honored to do so. I 
am. There are few assignments that I can think of 
that could give me more pleasure than presenting 
this award, because it goes to a mentor, colleague and 
personal and professional friend of many wonderful 
years. 

The person we honor today is from the history mu- 
seum field. So am I. And there is no one I can think of 
in that field who is more deserving of the recognition 
of this association than our 1983 honoree. 

Edward Porter Alexander was born and reared in 
the state of Iowa. He received an A.B. degree at Drake 
University in 1928 and subsequently earned a mas- 
ter’s degree at the State University of Iowa and a Ph.D. 
degree at Columbia University in 1938. Even before 





WILLIAM T. ALDERSON is director of the Margaret Wood- 
bury Strong Museum, Rochester, New York. 
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receiving the doctorate, he had become, in 1934, the 
director of the New York State Historical Association. 

In 1941 Alexander was invited to become the direc- 
tor of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. For 
the next five years he led to new heights of scholar- 
ship and service what many regarded as the premier 
state historical agency in the United States. Follow- 
ing World War II Colonial Williamsburg beckoned. 
For the next quarter century—plus one year—he was 
its director of interpretation, and from 1948 to 1972.a 
vice-president of the foundation. 

When mandatory retirement faced Alexander at 
Colonial Williamsburg, the University of Delaware 
recognized that he was uniquely qualified to become 
the first director of its museum studies program. He 
served in that capacity from 1973 to 1978. Upon this 
second retirement he—typically—turned his energies 
from full-time employment to full-time pursuit of 
his research and writing interests. Instead of showing 
up at the museum studies office every morning he 
embarked on a project he had planned for a number of 
years—one that culminated in his highly regarded 
book, Museums in Motion, published by the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History in 1979 
and dedicated to his University of Delaware students. 
Then he turned to a second research project, which 
shortly will result in another book from AASLH, 
Museum Masters, dealing with a dozen of the most 
influential leaders in the international development 
of our profession. 

It is characteristic of Ed Alexander to be busy and 
to move forward. At the New York State Historical 
Association he was instrumental in arranging the 
move of its headquarters from Ticonderoga to its 
present location in Cooperstown while, at the same 
time, serving as state supervisor of the Historical Rec- 
ords Survey of New York State. In the midst of transi- 
tion from New York to Wisconsin he found time to 
help organize the American Association for State and 
Local History. He served as its first vice-president 
and second president and became the author of its first 
publication, What Should Our Historical Society 
Do! He helped found American Heritage magazine. 
He was also president of the American Association of 
Museums from 1957 to 1960, served as chairman of 
the Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission from 
1966 to 1972, began the Williamsburg Antiques 
Forum and was a founder of the prestigious Wil- 
liamsburg Seminar for Historical Administration, 
which this year commemorates its 25th anniversary 
as the longest-standing in-service training program of 
its type. At the University of Delaware he served on 
the admissions committees of the Winterthur, Hag- 
ley and Longwood Gardens fellowship programs and 
was frequently a visiting committee member for the 
AAM Accreditation Commission. Since his second 
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retirement he has often served as a senior examiner 
for the accreditation program. 

Alexander’s activities have earned the commenda- 
tion of his fellow professionals. He was the winner of 
the Katherine Coffey Award of the Northeast Mu- 
seums Conference in 1977 for outstanding service to 
the museum profession, and in 1980 he received the 
Award of Distinction of the American Association for 
State and Local History for outstanding contributions 
to the field of state and local history. 

Alexander’s colleagues in the field of historic pres- 
ervation widely consider him the father of modern- 
day interpretation of historic sites—the leader in 
turning the furniture tours of earlier years into educa- 
tional tours that address substantive historical issues. 
Most history museum professionals would agree with 
the observation of the present chairman of the Colo- 
nial Williamsburg Foundation that ‘‘no one has made 
a greater contribution to the interpretation of histori- 
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cal properties.” Frank Taylor of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution says that Alexander “had as much influence 
as anyone in bringing museums to accept the respon- 
sibility to interpret objects and to make exhibits and 
other public programs more responsive to social 
needs and opportunities,” adding that he was “‘among 
the first to combine scholarly research, thoughtful 
concern for the display environment of historical ob- 
jects, consideration of the viewers’ interests and edu- 
cation and the employment of docents and role players 
to sustain interest and communicate knowledge 
and understanding of historical events and past styles 
of living.” A former colleague at Williamsburg ob- 
serves that he humanized historic site interpretation 
so that persons and events of importance became 
meaningful to visitors; and a former colleague from 
Delaware calls him ‘a leader in the movement to 
teach history through the use of three-dimensional 
materials at all educational levels.” 

The accolades of Alexander’s professional col- 
leagues could go on and on, but I suspect many will 
think first, as I do, of his human qualities. The dedi- 
cation of Museums in Motion to his Delaware stu- 
dents is typical of the man who, after his retirement 
from the university, devoted countless hours to coun- 
seling former students, writing letters of recommen- 
dation for them and seeking job openings for which 
they could apply. I also know how much time he 
spent keeping up with the graduates of the Williams- 
burg Seminar, many of whom owe their present —and 
past—jobs to his continuing commitment to their 
interests. That personal influence has been felt by 
students and colleagues alike. One fellow professional 
says, “There are few warmer, more considerate hu- 
man beings.” Another notes, ‘Always his position 
was the calm, rational, informed approach that looked 
beyond the immediate to the larger, long-range issues. 
He is—and how rare! —a truly wise man.” 

Ed Alexander is a man of enormous accomplish- 
ments and broad perspective. Through his work at 
Colonial Williamsburg he led the way to modern-day 
interpretation of historic sites. His writings have 
given us important new insights into the develop- 
ment of ourprofession. His leadership of the AAM and 
other professional associations has contributed signif- 
icantly to our field. His interest in professional train- 
ing, both with the Williamsburg Seminar and at the 
University of Delaware, has had profound effects in 
raising the standards of our profession. Add to that 
the characteristics of personal warmth, helpfulness, 
integrity, professional commitment and the highest 
standards of scholarship, and you will understand my 
pleasure in introducing to this distinguished assem- 
blage Edward P. Alexander, the 1983 recipient of the 
Distinguished Service Award of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums. 4 
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The 


New Museum 


EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 





et us begin by examining definitions of the word 
museum. By the 18th century, it had come to 
mean, as Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary 
(1755) put it: “a Repository of learned Curiosi- 
ties.” Caspar F. Neickel (or Neickelius) of Hamburg 
in his Museographia (1727), written in Latin, called it 
4 “chamber of treasures —rarities— objects of nature — 
of art and of reason.” That kind of definition was en- 
cyclopedic, including as it did, natural and artificial 
(man-made) curiosities, the latter embracing also 
paintings, art objects and books. Dr. Johnson’s 
“learned Curiosities” also suggests the audience the 
museum was reaching: collectors, connoisseurs, 
scholars—the educated, wealthy elite. There was 
little concern for the masses, who were considered 
unimportant, loutish and even revolutionary and 
dangerous. It is true, however, that, by that century, 
specialization was starting to appear. Books obviously 
constituted a different kind of object, and libraries 
began to be distinguished from museums. In the great 
houses of noble or wealthy collectors, paintings were 
often placed in a long, narrow room, lit by windows 
from each side and called a gallery (occasionally 
pinacotheca), while natural history and artificial 
curiosities other than paintings and sculpture were 
stored in a more private and secure interior room 
called a cabinet, chamber or closet.' 

Two examples of modern definitions of museum 
show great changes in its meaning from those of an 
earlier day. The American Association of Museums, 
for purposes of its national accreditation program, in 
1970 defined a museum as “an organized and per- 
manent nonprofit institution, essentially educational 
or aesthetic in purpose, with professional staff, which 
owns and utilizes tangible objects, cares for them and 
exhibits them to the public on some regular sched- 
ule.’ The association has since expanded that defi- 
nition to include certain organizations—such as art 
centers, science-technology centers and planetariums 
—that do not collect objects. The International Coun- 
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cil of Museums (ICOM), which has active national 
committees in about 70 countries, in 1974 agreed that 
a museum is a ‘‘non-profitmaking, permanent institu- 
tion in the service of society and of its development, 
and open to the public, which acquires, conserves, 
researches, communicates, and exhibits, for purposes 
of study, education, and enjoyment, material evi- 
dence of man and his environment.” Notice here the 
idealistic aim of service to society and its develop- 
ment and the emphasis upon the public, as opposed to 
any elitist group, and upon study, education and en- 
joyment. Both modern definitions are greatly con- 
cerned with public exhibition and education, func- 
tions almost entirely neglected in the 18th-century 
museum.” 

This book treats 12 imaginative museum leaders 
who gave thought to the purposes of museums and 
took the institutions with which they were con- 
nected in new directions that have significance today. 
The study tries to understand enough of their careers 
and personalities and the times in which they lived 
to explain why they acted as they did in the museum 
field and to discuss the effects that their ideas and in- 
stitutions have had, since their day. 

Sir Hans Sloane, a leading court physician and na- 
turalist of his time, was not a director or curator of an 
organized museum, but he bequeathed (at a modest 
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price) his vast private collection to the government of 
England in 1753, to form the venerable British Mu- 
seum. His holdings comprised about 50,000 volumes 
of rare books and 3,500 of manuscripts; geological 
materials; plants—including a herbarium of dried 
specimens mounted on heavy paper in 334 large vol- 
umes; zoological specimens, often preserved by taxi- 
dermy or in spirits, ranging from insects to fishes, 
birds and quadrupeds; antiquities and ethnographic 
materials; coins and medals; paintings, drawings and 
prints; and technological paraphernalia. Among its 
curiosities, according to Horace Walpole, a trustee 
under Sloane’s will, were embryos, cockleshells, hip- 
popotamuses, sharks with one ear and spiders as big 
as geese. Sloane conceived of the museum as contain- 
ing both books and objects, and the British Museum 
opened in 1759, as library and museum combined. 
Not until 1973 were the branches of the institution 
separated administratively, and—later—an agree- 
ment was reached to move the library one of these 
days from the present British Museum in Blooms- 
bury to a new location on Euston Road, several 
blocks away. 

Sir Hans occasionally showed his treasures to roy- 
alty, to notable personages such as Voltaire or Handel 
and to curious scholars like Linnaeus or Benjamin 
Franklin, who sought him out. Nevertheless, he fa- 
vored a larger and broader audience, as is evident in 
his leaving his collection to the nation and asking 
that it be kept in or about populous London, where 
the most people would use it. In negotiating with 
Parliament about the collection, Sloane’s trustees in- 
sisted that the public must “have free Access to view 
and peruse the same.” For a time, however, the British 
Museum carelessly allowed many materials to de- 
teriorate and reserved their use mainly for visiting 
scholars and its own staff. It was difficult for ordinary 
viewers to inspect and enjoy the collection; a would- 
be visitor had to make two or three trips to obtain a 
free ticket, one had to enter past armed soldiers at the 
gate, the escorted tours were hurried and perfunctory 
and no children were admitted. 

In Philadelphia, Charles Willson Peale’s privately 
owned and operated museum, fully opened in 1786, 
was very differently organized from most of its sol- 
emn European prototypes. Peale thought a natural 
history museum should be arranged according to the 
Linnean classification, so as to show God’s plan and 
the natural laws underlying the universe, and he be- 
lieved that museum visits would help make viewers 
lead lives of peace and happiness. Since humankind 
was part of the animal kingdom, a portrait gallery of 
Revolutionary heroes, Founding Fathers and great 
naturalists could be justified to accompany the na- 
tural history and technological collections. Peale pro- 
vided scientific classification and learned lectures 
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that used museum objects, and he led a palezoological 
expedition to New York State to excavate two skele- 
tons of the mighty mammoth or mastodon. Peale also 
had a keen sense of humor and tried to make his mu- 
seum fun to visit. He devised stimulating exhibits, 
including habitat settings for his birds; he showed 
live animals, especially snakes, and staged demon- 
strations of electricity and chemistry, eventually un- 
der brilliant gas lighting. Peale was never able to se- 
cure satisfactory funding for his museum, and, after 
his death, it ultimately failed; but he had set a pattern 
for AMerican museums, with emphasis upon exciting 
exhibits and popular participatory educational 
activities. 

Dominique Vivant Denon, after 1802, successfully 
established the Musée Napoléon at the Louvre in 
Paris as the most magnificent and beautiful art mu- 
seum in the world, thanks mainly to the great mas- 
terpieces of painting and sculpture that he helped 
Napoleon to loot from the countries conquered by 
Bonaparte’s armies. Thus the art museum became a 
vivid symbol of national glory and of empire. Though 
its special parties and civic celebrations were nor- 
mally reserved for the court circle, still the masses 
thronged the museum on public days, while artists 
and students had special days reserved for them. As 
Napoleon’s imaginative and tasteful director of fine 
arts, Denon also commissioned historical paintings, 
portraits and monuments, and directed the state fac- 
tories producing porcelains, tapestries and carpets. He 
fixed the historical arrangement of old master paint- 
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ings in the museum chronologically by schools and 
artists, rather than by color harmony or canvas size. 
He set standards of exhibition and conservation that 
continued to be followed at the Louvre and by the 
rulers to whom many captured art works were re- 
turned after Waterloo. 

Beginning in 1841, William Jackson Hooker 
brought the botanical garden fully into the modern 
museum movement. Both botanical and zoological 
gardens are forms of museums, though their collec- 
tions are living rather than inanimate. Hooker trans- 
formed the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, just 
west of London, from a small botanic garden and 
pleasure ground—the personal domain of the royal 
family—into a great national public institution. 
Earlier “‘physic’”’ gardens had, since medieval times, 
usually been closely linked with university medical 
schools, but Hooker made Kew practical instruction 
and delightful recreation for the general public as 
well as scientifically useful for both medicine and 
industry. He established a museum of economic 
botany in the garden that showed how plants were 
employed for food, building, medicine, cordage and in 
many other ways. Kew served the British Empire well, 
sending out plant explorers to find useful flora that 
could be introduced into appropriate colonies, culti- 
vating and improving them and distributing them 
around the world. Thus, cinchona—Peruvian bark 
that contained quinine, a specific cure for malaria — 
was sent to be grown in many tropical colonies, en- 
abling the army, civilian officials and their families to 
live safely in areas where malaria was prevalent. 
Later, other spectacular advances occurred, as when 
para rubber plants were transferred from South Amer- 
ica and sisal from Central America to Indochina, 
India, Africa and elsewhere. Kew also advanced so 
rapidly scientifically that it became a world leader in 
biological research. 

Henry Cole, beginning in 1852, directed the mu- 
seum that later was renamed the Victoria and Albert, 
and Cole’s influence on museums around the world 
was marked. He was the chief executive of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, the first world’s fair, an extrava- 
ganza planned by Prince Albert and Cole and staged 
at London’s Hyde Park in the impressive iron and 
glass building known as the Crystal Palace. More 
than six million people experienced that interna- 
tional exposition, and, as Thomas R. Adam has ob- 
served, world’s fairs “opened the way for the renais- 
sance of the modern museum in terms of dramatic 
displays relevant to the social life of the commu- 
nity.””3 Cole’s museum combined collections of 
“world’s-fair’’ type pertaining to contemporary edu- 
cation, architecture, building materials, economic 
plants, food and the like with more conventional art 
and much concentration on decorative arts materials. 
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The museum provided metropolitan London with 
special exhibits, lectures, seminars, night openings 
(using the newly invented gas lighting), parties and 
popular publications; it also served all Britain with 
objects from the collections lent or reproduced for 
local art schools (and, later, museums) and with spec- 
tacular traveling exhibitions. Cole’s museum was a 
leader in the field of popular education, in many ways 
similar to modern American museums. 

Ann Pamela Cunningham from South Carolina 
founded one of the first historic house museums in 
the United States when she organized the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union in 1858 to 
save from destruction George Washington’s planta- 
tion of Mount Vernon, situated on the Potomac River 
in Virginia, a few miles south of Washington, D.C. 
The Ladies raised $200,000 in a great public drive to 
purchase the plantation and managed to protect it 
while it occupied a perilous no man’s land during the 
cataclysmic Civil War. They operated Mount Vernon 
first as a shrine, but slowly increased the authenticity 
of its buildings, gardens and furnishings, as they pur- 
sued their ideal of showing the plantation as Wash- 
ington knew it. A vice-regent from each state (with 
one as regent) served as the governing board of the as- 
sociation. The Mount Vernon undertaking demon- 
strated the way talented and energetic women volun- 
teers could conduct successfully such a project, and 
historic houses, many of them privately administered 
by volunteer boards, constitute today the most nu- 
merous type of American museum. 
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The museum movement began to flourish in Ger- 
many in 1872, when Wilhelm Bode joined the staff of 
the Prussian Royal Picture Gallery in Berlin. Enthu- 
Silastic connoisseur, thorough scholar and ingenious 
administrator, Bode built a great “Museum Island” 
complex (actually, it was on the peninsula between 
the Spree and Kupfergraben rivers) in central Berlin. 
In 1905, he became director general of the complex 
and retained much influence until his death in 1929. 
His art museums reached the stature of those in 
Paris and London and could compete with the ones 
springing up in the prospering United States. Berlin 
possessed a museum of world art with not only 
Egyptian, classical and European artifacts, but also 
Islamic, pre-Columbian, Oceanic and Far Eastern ma- 
terials. The collection overflowed the Museum Island 
into neighboring areas and even to the suburb of 
Dahlem in western Berlin. 

Though Bode’s greatest contributions were in the 
collecting field, he attracted heavy visitation with 
well-presented special exhibitions, experimented 
with period room settings and developed scientific 
conservation policies. About 1894, he organized the 
first Friends of the Museum organization in the 
world; the Kaiser Friedrich Museums Verein provided 
private funds that enabled him to purchase desired 
art works expeditiously; the Verein retained owner- 
ship of the art works, but deposited them with the 
Berlin Museums. World War II and the Berlin Wall 
have torn apart the museum center he built, but many 
of his collecting accomplishments are still visible 
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today, even though divided between the museums of 
East and West Berlin. 

Meanwhile, another important museum innovator 
was at work in Sweden. Arthur Hazelius decided to 
collect, exhibit and study the material culture of the 
Scandinavian folk, especially that of the agricultural, 
preindustrial society of the peasants. In 1873, he 
opened his Museum of Scandinavian Ethnography in 
two small pavilions in the center of Stockholm. In 
his exhibitions, Hazelius used historical period rooms 
and theatrical tableaux portraying dramatic, senti- 
mental scenes, some of which he took to the Paris 
world’s fair of 1878, where they created a sensation. 
He reorganized his indoor displays as Nordiska 
Museet in 1880; and then, in 1891, he opened a new 
open-air or outdoor section on a hillside overlooking 
Stockholm harbor and city. It was called Skansen 
(Redoubt), after an old fortification there. To form a 
typical peasant settlement, he moved in buildings, 
chiefly of vernacular rural architecture, from differ- 
ent parts of Sweden, provided them with appropriate 
landscape and authentic furnishings and brought 
them to life with costumed guides and musicians. He 
also made Skansen the center for popular celebra- 
tions of national and seasonal holidays. 

This first extensive open-air museum attracted 
enormously heavy attendance. The common people, 
who often had felt ill at ease in monumental museum 
buildings, brought their families with them to the 
open-air setting; the new outdoor approach combined 
inconspicuously the educational function of the mu- 
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seum with the lighthearted air of a picnic. The out- 
door museum idea, whether it took shape in an actual 
preserved historic area or was made up of assembled 
buildings, settings and furnishings, soon spread 
throughout the world. 

The first truly modern museum executive in the 
United States was George Brown Goode, director of 
the United States National Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. Goode, like Henry 
Cole, received much of his museum inspiration from 
a world’s fair, in this instance the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of American independence at Philadelphia in 
1876. After it closed, some 40 freight cars of exhibits 
came to the National Museum, and in 1881 a Vic- 
torian red-brick structure was erected to house them 
—the Smithsonian’s present Arts and Industries 
Building. Goode set about organizing a new kind of 
museum —what he called a National Museum of Cul- 
tural History, which would include historical, an- 
thropological and art objects, as well as the usual 
geological, botanical and zoological specimens of 
natural history. Goode thought out in detail a broad 
museum philosophy and administrative principles, 
and he made many contributions in case design, use 
of labels and taxidermy and in other practical and 
technical areas. Despite his tragic early death (in 
1896, at age 45], Goode’s holistic philosophy laid the 
foundations for the growth of the present Smithso- 
nian museum megalopolis. 

Carl Hagenbeck of Hamburg, a wild-animal dealer 
and circus supplier, was a perceptive connoisseur of 
animals who devised effective but humane methods 
of training them. Hagenbeck revolutionized the 
menagerie and zoo by confining animals behind deep 
ditches or moats, so that they could be viewed in 
what resembled their natural environment, rather 
than in cramped cages behind bars. In 1907 Hagen- 
beck opened his new private zoo at Stellingen, a 
suburb of Hamburg. The zoo was situated on a level 
plain, but provided with concrete mountains, pools 
and other appropriate artificial terrain, the whole 
made beautiful by careful planting. Prehistoric an- 
imals of concrete were added in realistic natural set- 
tings. The public could observe real dolphins, seals, 
walruses, penguins, elephants, tigers and many other 
beasts being fed and, in many cases, performing 
tricks. The zoo thus became a much more pleasant 
place for both animals and their human watchers, and 
the modern moated system is now used throughout 
the world. The zoo also has formed a refuge for en- 
dangered species, a protected place where their repro- 
duction is encouraged. 

A forceful and charismatic electrical engineer, 
Oskar von Miller, of Munich, transformed the indus- 
trial, technological or science museum from a storage 
collection designed chiefly for scholars and experts 
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to an active educational institution with maximum 
audience participation. Von Miller, who had had ex- 
perience in managing early industrial fairs, founded 
the Deutsches Museum at Munich in 1903. He soon 
opened temporary exhibits in old buildings down- 
town, and then, in 1925, moved into a new, carefully 
designed structure on another Museum Island, this 
one in the River Isar. The museum had a large, com- 
prehensive collection and a fine research library, but 
its methods of using its resources were especially im- 
pressive. They included numerous exhibits activated 
by the visitor, by means of push buttons or cranks; a 
coal mine, submarine and many huge machines, al- 
luring demonstrations of the processes of chemistry 
and physics, including electricity; the first optical 
planetarium; and numerous educational programs for 
schoolchildren, industrial trainees and varied adult 
audiences. Though the Deutsches Museum had both 
a distinguished collection of historical equipment 
and telling methods of interpreting modern technol- 
ogy, the latter feature was adopted by many science- 
technology centers that sprang up around the world. 
And museums in other fields used the effective ex- 
hibition and interpretive techniques of the Deutsches. 

John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark (New 
Jersey) Public Library, had been a pioneer in applying 
the ideal of community service to the public library 
movement. In 1909, he founded the Newark Museum 
Association to provide his library with an art, natural 
history, historical and technological museum that 
would operate under the same public service philoso- 
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phy as that of the public library. Dana considered the 
ordinary art museum a useless “gazing museum” and 
its curators out of touch with the public and its needs. 
He used well-conceived special exhibits to show local 
industrialists and their workers what was going on in 
German applied arts, to feature New Jersey clay prod- 
ucts, textiles, leather, jewelry and other manufac- 
tures, and to display inexpensive articles of good 
design purchased from local five-and-ten-cent and 
department stores. Such temporary, changing exhibits 
explored all parts of the community, making much of 
areas with immigrant and racial backgrounds. A con- 
stant stream of community and school groups came 
to the museum, and objects, exhibits, labels, leaflets, 
lantern slides and museum staff went to the schools 
and to all kinds of community organizations. Branch 
museums were advocated for vacant storefronts. 
These activities were accompanied by vigorous and 
imaginative advertising, which Dana consid- 
ered “the very life-blood of all the education a mu- 
seum can give.’’ 4 

Dana’s democratizing methods enlisted the com- 
munity enthusiastically behind his Newark Museum, 
which obtained its own building in 1926, and his ar- 
ticulate books, articles, addresses and letters to the 
editor, all illustrating a zest for argument and con- 
troversy, spread his community service credo far and 
wide. Many museums today, especially smaller ones 
and the newer American neighborhood and minority 
museums, are continuing actively the movement 
Dana started. 
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The innovative contributions of these museum 
masters have changed the nature of the museum. No 
longer is it a miscellaneous collection of curiosities 
with little attention to the way it is viewed. No 
longer is it a mere storehouse, its carefully classified 
objects arranged much as books are, in a library. No 
longer is it aimed only at the cognoscenti—the 
learned scholars and collectors, including its own 
staff. Instead, its collections are divided between 
those exhibited for the general public and those re- 
served for study and research. The popular exhibits, 
whether temporary or permanent, are carefully se- 
lected, with themes that tell a story, with emphasis 
upon functional arrangement and with participatory 
activities to involve the viewers. Though study col- 
lections are often kept in storage, museum admin- 
istrators strive to have them well arranged and ac- 
cessible to scholars. And the museum is an active 
learning center, with trained guides or interpreters, 
skilled demonstrators, special lectures, discussions 
and seminars, popularly written publications, films 
and soundtapes and much hands-on participation, as 
well as an active outreach program that takes objects, 
publications, audiovisual materials, television pro- 
grams and staff members to schools and varied audi- 
ences throughout the community. 

These museum masters, however, were usually 
deficient in one area: they failed to develop strong 
conservation programs for their collections. In gen- 
eral, they were so insistent upon making extensive 
use of the collections that they tended to neglect 
preservation practices. There were, it is true, a few ex- 
ceptions. Vivant Denon at the Louvre secured skill- 
ful cleaning and rebacking of paintings. Henry Cole at 
the South Kensington (Victoria and Albert) Museum 
gave lip service to protection of the paintings and art 
objects he circulated throughout Britain, and his 
curator, J. C. Robinson, built a separate collection of 
sturdy materials including copies to be shipped about, 
so as to keep the rarer and more fragile items at home. 
But the development of modern concepts of conserva- 
tion, largely, has come later, with heavy attendance, 
increasing industrial pollution and the development 
of more scientific methods of controlling tempera- 
ture, humidity and lighting and of making repairs 
and restorations. Indeed, professional museum work- 
ers are only now becoming aware of the crucial need 
for preventive conservation and of the huge backlog 
of objects that need treatment. 

As the above summaries indicate, the industrial 
exhibition or world’s fair has had great influence on 
the museum. Half of the 12 museum masters dis- 
cussed (Hooker, Cole, Hazelius, Goode, Hagenbeck 
and von Miller) had some experience with such exhi- 
bitions, and Cole, Goode and von Miller had actually 
organized fairs, or a major part of them. The enor- 
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mous crowds these popular shows attracted made 
show producers devise exhibits that would stand out 
and, in some instances, actually operate (for example, 
the Machinery Hall at London in 1851, the Corliss 
engine at Philadelphia in 1876 and the electrically 
driven waterfalls and lighting at Munich and Frank- 
furt in 1882 and 1891). The need of museums for bet- 
ter exhibition techniques such as planned circulation 
patterns, understandable labeling and better oral and 
written interpretation was clearly shown by the fairs. 
The general social and educational impact of these 
fairs was tremendous upon audiences from laboring 
classes, rural areas and small towns that had never 
seen such wonders. Still, William Stanley Jevons was 
right in doubting whether those walking hurriedly 
past so many objects on display gained much detailed 
and lasting understanding from them.® Through the 
years, the museum, with its trained interpreters, lec- 
ture and discussion activities, carefully written pub- 
lications and vivid audiovisual programs, outstripped 
the fair that aimed only to entertain for promotional 
and sales purposes. 

Goode clearly understood the difference between 
trade fairs and museums. He thought that the first 
stimulated commerce and manufacturing, but con- 
sidered popular education as only incidental, while 
“Museums are first of all educational — industrial pro- 
motion incidental.’’ Goode deemed museum methods 
a hundredfold more effective; duplicate presenta- 
tions and redundant advertising displays were elimin- 
ated, a historical method of arrangement was practi- 
cable and the best illustrations could be selected and 
replaced as better ones were found. No wonder that 
museums were becoming more popular than fairs and 
deserved better permanent support.® 
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Minding the Store 


New Pronouncements from the IRS 


SUZANNE DUPRE MURPHY 


n the past few years many museums have de- 
veloped successful museum shop operations and, 
in the process, have become taxpayers. Under 
the Internal Revenue Service’s “fragmentation 
theory” of tax application, the federal unrelated busi- 
ness income tax (UBIT) is imposed on the revenues 
from sales in a museum’s shop of individual items 
that the IRS considers “unrelated” to the museum’s 
educational purpose.1 

The standards set forth in two 1973 IRS Revenue 
Rulings have proven too simplistic to serve as guides 
to the taxability of modern sophisticated shop activi- 
ties, and pronouncements on museum shop opera- 
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tions that have been issued since 1973 have often 
raised as many questions as they have answered.?2 In 
the first half of 1983 the National Office of the IRS is- 
sued five technical advice memorandums (TAMs) to 
field personnel, who were auditing museums with 
substantial shop operations. Taken as a whole, they 
indicate an increasing awareness on the part of IRS 
personnel of the educational potential of a museum 
shop and provide some long-needed guidance for shop 
personnel on how to avoid or minimize sales of tax- 
able merchandise in their operations. In addition, two 
IRS General Counsel’s Office memorandums ( GCMs), 
which formulated the legal underpinnings for two 
museum shop pronouncements, were made public re- 
cently. These important rulings and memorandums 
are briefly described below. 
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¢ GCM 35146 (1973) guided the IRS Exempt Organi- 
zations personnel in the drafting of Revenue Rul- 
ings 73-104 and 73-105. 

GCM 38949 (1980) is the backup for TAM 8034022, 
a paper on museum shop sales that was with- 
drawn immediately after issuance for further 
consideration. 

¢ TAM 8252011 was issued to the Zoo. 

¢ TAM 8303013, which superseded TAM 8034022, 
was issued to the Museums Complex with a ‘‘char- 
tered purpose for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 

TAM 832.8009 was issued to the Museum and His- 
torical Village that ‘‘cater[s] primarily to the exhi- 
bition of items used by the average American fam- 
ily during various historical periods.’’ 

TAM 8326003 was issued to the Art Museum that 
maintains a museum shop and conducts mail-order 
catalog sales. 

TAM 8326008 was issued to the Fine Arts Museum 
and Library, ‘the permanent collections of which 
constitute a record of thousands of years of civiliza- 
tion.” It operates a number of gift shops and con- 
ducts mail-order catalog sales. 


As the earliest document, GCM 35146 (1973) casts 
an interesting light on subsequent IRS thinking on 
museum shops. It states, for example, that “particular 
lines of merchandise may be considered separately to 
determine their relatedness.” GCM 38949 (1980) 
also endorses a “categorization approach” to items 
sold. The 1983 TAMs, however, assert that the tax 
code and regulations “require that the various sales 
transactions be considered individually to determine 
whether each has a substantial relation to exempt 
purposes.’”” Fragmentation has come a long way in 10 
years; many would argue, too far. 

The 1973 legal memorandum quotes the AAM’s 
definition of a museum, noting that “presumably a 
museum organized and operated for broad purposes 
could sell and distribute a very wide range of educa- 
tional items without becoming subject to unrelated 
business income tax”; whereas, a museum with “a 
narrower focus” would have a smaller range of ac- 
ceptably related merchandise. Encouragingly, it notes 
that “no period or school of art is entirely independ- 
ent of all others” and thus accepts a causal relation- 
ship between sales of reproductions of artistic works 
from outside collections and the educational mandate 
of the folk art museum under audit. The memoran- 
dum also addresses the problem of souvenirs. City 
souvenirs, termed unrelated in the resulting revenue 
ruling, are more broadly described in the GCM as 
“items that are so trivial or have such a remote con- 
nection with the promotion of art (e.g. novelty items) 
that their causal relationship to the museum’s ex- 
empt purpose cannot be demonstrated.” 
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The memorandum also comments on the ruling on 
museum greeting card sales (Revenue Ruling 73-104). 


While we are not entirely comfortable with the frankly 
commercial scope of the methods of distribution en- 
dorsed in this ruling, we have been unable to develop a 
satisfactory legal rationale for a more restrictive rule. 
Once it is determined that a line of merchandise is 
related to the purpose of an exempt museum, it appears 
that the broader the market the museum is able to reach 
the more substantially it can fulfill its exempt function. 
We know of no limitations on the size or scope of 
related business except as to the limitations suggested 
in Regs. 1.513-1(d)(3) with respect to activities that are 
conducted on a scale larger than is reasonably necessary 
for performance of an organization’s exempt function. 
That limitation has no applicability in this context. 


There has been some concern recently that the toler- 
ant position on commercialism taken in Revenue 
Ruling 73-104 might be rethought by the IRS because 
of the size and sophistication of some of today’s mu- 
seum shop and catalog operations. Indeed, the “‘size 
and extent” of the sales was raised in the Fine Arts 
Museum/Library audit. The National Office, however, 
reaffirming Revenue Ruling 73-105, stated in TAM 
8326008: “Where it has been held that the sale of in- 
dividual items is related to the [Fine Arts Museum/ 
Library’s] exempt purpose, the totality of sales of 
such items cannot be classified as unrelated 
activities.”’ 4 

The 1980 GCM attempts to grapple with the in- 
creasing array of items—from related reproductions 
to unrelated souvenirs —sold by museums. 


Items such as reproductions or adaptations of items 
contained in the Museum’s collection at some time are 
easily identified as related. At the opposite end of the 
spectrum, those items of a souvenir, trivial or con- 
venience nature are clearly unrelated. These are gener- 
ally items that display a logo or identifying symbol 
without further connection to the collections. The difti- 
cult task lies in identifying those items that raise 
classification problems, such as those that are arguable 
reproductions with utilitarian, ornamental or decorative 
aspects and those that present an interpretation of some 
theme related to an exempt purpose. ... 

If the article is predominantly utilitarian, it is not 
related. If the utilitarian aspects of the article are inci- 
dental to the article’s relationship to exempt purpose, 
it is related. If the primary purpose of an article that 
interprets some facet of the Museum’s collection is to 
encourage personal learning experiences about the 
Museum’s collection even though not an accurate depic- 
tion of an item in the collection, the article should be 
considered related. 


The following attempts to categorize the actual 
products that the National Office of the IRS ruled on 
in recent TAMs. A good working knowledge of, and 
adherence to, these categories by museum personnel 
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should further the establishment of a sound defense 
of shop sales in future audits. 


Reproductions of Works of Art. TAMs 8326003 (Art 
Museum) and 8326008 (Fine Arts Museum/Library] 
contained very similar language. ‘The sale of repro- 
ductions of paintings, sculpture, and artwork in simi- 
lar media, found in the museum’s collection or in 
other collections, imprinted with, or accompanied by 
descriptive literature” is a related activity and in- 
cludes “prints, slides, posters, postcards, greeting 
cards and sculptural reproductions.” One must as- 
sume that reproductions of natural history collec- 
tions would be equally acceptable. 


Reproductions of Artistic Utilitarian Objects. This 
essentially refers to utilitarian items that have been 
reproduced and offered for sale because their “primary 
purpose” exemplifies an artistic, cultural or historic 
connection with the museum’s collections or exhibi- 
tions. A reproduction of George Washington’s wine 
coaster that “contributes importantly to [the Mu- 
seums Complex’s] educational purpose notwith- 
standing the fact that the coaster has an incidental 
utilitarian quality,” an 18th-century brass candle- 
stick from the Art Museum and 18th-century fine 
art German china from the Fine Arts Museum/Li- 
brary all fall into this category. TAM 832.6008 states, 
“Where these items are sold with descriptive litera- 
ture showing their artistic, cultural or historic con- 
nections with [the museum’s] collections or exhibits, 
a sufficient nexus [to the museum’s educational pur- 
pose] exists’”’ so that sales of the items are considered 
a related activity. 


Adaptations of Artistic Objects. These artistic ob- 
jects have no utilitarian purpose. The Art Museum, 
for example, sells a small statuette of an ancient 
Egyptian cat, the design for which is derived from an- 
cient Egyptian artistic depictions of cats in the mu- 
seum’s collections. As long as the statuette is sold 
with literature ‘describing the artistic, cultural, or 
historical connection with [the museum’s] collection 
or exhibits,” a “sufficient nexus” exists for “related- 
ness.’’ Similarly, the Fine Arts Museum/Library sells 
a small cloth turtle, a copy of an 18th-century Ger- 
man ceramic, that is considered related. 


Utilitarian Objects Displaying Artistic Designs. This 
category includes “items of present-day utilitarian 
use depicting artistic designs adapted from objects in 
the [Fine Arts Museum/Library’s (also Art Museum’s]] 
collections or exhibitions not having similar utilitar- 
ian functions.” All are sold “with accompanying 
literature describing the original objects” and are, 
therefore, deemed to be related. Items from the Fine 
Arts Museum/Library include: 


* a waistcoat striped tie, illustrating 18th-century 
fabrics, 
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¢ a royal scarf “adapting the design from the enam- 
eled hilt of a 19th-century oriental prince’s sword,” 

* an eagle-wing tote bag “decorated with the elegant 
eagle’s wing design discovered in the tombs of 
ancient Egypt” and 

¢ a Russian shirt, ‘a reproduction of a 17th-century 
original, very close in design and style.” 


From the Art Museum one finds: 


* jewelry ‘patterned after a design in a slab from a 
North Syrian parapet,” 

¢ a scart with a “design taken from a Turkish Panel 
of tiles,” 

¢ a table runner featuring a “design from an Indian 
prayer carpet,”’ 

° a tote bag with a ‘design from a 19th-century Penn- 
sylvania German watercolor,” 

¢ playing cards with “designs from Japanese wood- 
block prints” and 

¢ a necktie that features ‘patterned depictions of a 
chicken, the design of which was taken from a 
19th-century folk art footscraper.” 


Before the knowledgeable reader is overcome with 
amazement and joy at this newly discovered category 
of related products, I would add that the Museum and 
Historical Village, ‘catering to the average American 
family during various historical periods,” including 
I would dare say, the present, did not fare as well as 
its art museum counterparts. The IRS ruled that al- 
though the Museum and Historical Village sells items 
that ‘‘evoke an early American period to the average 


ori 


customer by means of their style [and] technology, 
[they] are not accompanied by any literature or other 
material at the point of sale.” Of the museum’s “util- 
itarian products” (service dishes, pitchers, plates, 
teapots, wooden trays or jewel boxes) evocative of an 
earlier, simpler time in our history, only children’s 
toys are considered acceptably educational. 


Educational and Interpretive Devices, Games and 
Toys. All the TAMs indicate that the National Office 
believes different standards can be applied to the 
education of children. Thus, the Zoo’s animal puz- 
zles, toys, stuffed animals and wildlife stamp sets; the 
Art Museum’s jigsaw puzzles, kites and children’s 
games featuring various artistic themes; the Mu- 
seums Complex’s educational toys and children’s 
games, scientific and aviation models, tools and spec- 
imens; and, even the Museum and Historical Vil- 
lage’s children’s toys “that evoke an early American 
period” play an inherently instructional role. In addi- 
tion, it appears that any item of a do-it-yourself na- 
ture —arts and crafts kits (TAM 8303013), needlework 
pattern books (TAM 8326008)—if related to the col- 
lections in some way, is acceptable, even if oriented 
toward adults. Adult games, however, may have to 
include “literature and educational information” to 
pass muster: one adult-oriented game, ‘Nether- 
world,” sold by the Art Museum was acceptable be- 
cause it “includes extensive literature and educa- 
tional information concerning ancient Egyptian cul- 
ture and art forms.” 


Books and Publications. Not surprisingly, this cate- 
gory passed almost without comment. The Fine Arts 
Museum/Library’s “outside, museum and scholarly 
publications,” the Art Museum’s “educational printed 
matter” and the Museums Complex’s ‘‘books and rec- 
ords relating to art, science, history and other areas of 
[museum] involvement” were accepted sub silentio 
or simply noted as “almost certainly” related. Cook- 
books with illustrations from museum collections 
also were deemed related as utilitarian objects dis- 
playing artistic designs. 

Original Contemporary Art and Jewelry. The Nation- 
al Office separates works of modern art and jewelry 
into two categories—originals and reproductions. 
TAM 8326008 states, ‘Museum sales of original art 
or crafts would be inconsistent with the purpose of 
exhibiting art for the public benefit. Original art sold 
deprives the public from viewing and appreciating the 
art.” Under this standard, the Museums Complex’s 
silk scarf and jewelry, which were sold as original 
pieces of modern art, meet the same fate—unrelated 
—as the holiday omaments designed by contem- 
porary artists for the Fine Arts Museum/Library. They 
are ‘merely art or jewelry crafted by contemporary 
artisans. They are not reproductions of period art.” ® 
The IRS carefully noted that it is “not following a 
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contrary position held by the U.S. Tax Court in 
Goldsboro Art League v. Commissioner, 79 T.C. 
#28” and remains “unpersuaded that contemporary 
original art sales per se promote a recognizable edu- 
cational or charitable purpose.”’ 

Meanwhile, back at the Zoo, the sale of “art items 
which realistically depict and interpret wildlife in its 
natural habitat” can be related.* Jewelry items sold by 
the Zoo, however, are “utilitarian and trivial in na- 
ture” because the “mere placing of realistic depic- 
tions of wildlife on jewelry is not sufficient to estab- 
lish a sufficient causal relationship to be considered 
related to the [Zoo’s] exempt purpose.”’ 

It appears that it is “original art qua art” that is un- 
acceptable to the IRS; a ‘work of art” that ‘realis- 
tically depicts” something from the exhibits or col- 
lections can be educational. 


Original Contemporary Crafts. Because the National 
Office’s brief statements on works of art purport to 
address arts and crafts and include references to 
works by contemporary artisans and contemporary 
artists, the tax status of sales of contemporary craft 
and design items, even by a museum of modern art, is 
questionable. Literature accompanying any “state of 
the art” or “technologically advanced” items should 
indicate a close connection to the collection and de- 
tail the process or feature in which the museum is 
expressing an interest. 


Original Historic Arts and Crafts. This important 
category is largely unexplored by the IRS educational 
diagnosticians, and, given the state of their thinking 
at this time, I think we should be grateful. Ethnic and 
folk arts and crafts—Eskimo carvings, Indian weav- 
ings, Mexican pottery, African tribal masks, Appa- 
lachian quilts and dulcimers—deserve a kinder and 
more thoughtful judgment than that rendered on 
their modern counterparts, which are often consid- 
ered unrelated because they are ‘merely . . . crafted 
by contemporary artisans, . . . not reproductions of 
period art,’”’ and, therefore, not educational. An excel- 
lent argument can be made that sales of historic arts 
and crafts items educate not only by offering posses- 
sion of the objects, but also by preserving knowledge 
of and increasing appreciation for the old techniques 
and processes themselves. (Perhaps the ubiquitous 
descriptive literature can assist here!) In any event 
another museum will have to make the argument. 


Souvenirs. Earlier IRS statements rejected the argu- 
ment that souvenirs imprinted with a logo are re- 
lated. It is not surprising to learn then that the Na- 
tional Office ruled that key chains, umbrellas and 
tote bags bearing the Museums Complex’s logo are 
‘primarily utilitarian in nature and sold as mementos 
for the production of income, not to enhance visitor 
education.” They “bear no causal relationship to the 
educational purposes of [the museum)” and their sales 
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are unrelated. Utilitarian objects such as mugs, ash- 
trays and dishtowels carrying the logo of the Museum 
and Historical Village received the same fate. 

Linen towels ‘depicting and identifying ten ex- 
hibits” at the Museum and Historical Village are, 
however, deemed related, as are cloth patches and 
posters depicting exhibits from the Museums Com- 
plex. The Art Museum was flatly told that “merely 
affixing [the] institutional logo will not make an ob- 
ject related. . . . If, however, instead of the institu- 
tional logo a design from the museum collection is 
imprinted on the object (scarves, tote bags, spoons, 
dishes, umbrellas and neckties, among other items), 
the result may change.” 


This cluster of recent IRS pronouncements on mu- 
seum shop sales appears to represent a sincere effort 
on the part of National Office to come to grips with 
the sometimes subtle but very real educational role 
that museum shops can play. Careful attention to the 
categories outlined above and to the reasons under- 
lying the conclusions as to the products’ relatedness 
should facilitate standardized and reasonable IRS 
audits in the future. 

Remember, however, that the technical advice 
memorandums (TAMs) were issued to individual IRS 
agents auditing specific museum shops. They are not 
binding on all IRS personnel and, in theory, cannot be 
considered precedents. Should your museum be 
audited in the near future, the agent may be entirely 
unaware of these important developments. On the 
other hand, since some questions still remain open, 
the next few years can be seen as an opportunity to 
advance IRS thinking even further, before a new offi- 
cial Revenue Ruling on museum shops is published. 

For example, although the “categorization ap- 
proach”’ to products is helpful, perhaps the categories 
should be refined. Clearly much more can be done in 
the arts and crafts area, and the IRS’s flat denial of the 
sale of original works of art as a related educational 
activity must be challenged further. 

The idea of “accompanying literature” as providing 
the crucial “educational link” for many products is a 
welcome breakthrough that significantly lessens the 
role of the subjective judgment of individual IRS 
auditors in determining what products are truly edu- 
cational. Subtle questions, such as how much text is 
sufficient, remain open. Also, the idea that, except for 
children’s games and toys, only the written word can 
be relied upon to provide an educational nexus to the 
collections, cannot be entirely accurate. Perhaps it is 
fairer to say that accompanying literature can provide 
a safe harbor for the museum shop in an IRS audit. 
Lack of literature does not mean that the product is 
irredeemably unrelated, but that the museum will 
have to supply evidence of the product’s educational 
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relevance and, in the process, be more subject to the 
personal taste and standards of the IRS auditor. 

The IRS seems adamant in its position that the sale 
of a “mere logo souvenir” is an unrelated business 
activity. Perhaps in the future some museum will 
successfully argue that such products are related 
simply because they promote the name and identity 
of the museum in the community. 

Finally, the continuing propensity of IRS personnel 
to favor the older and more exotic over the newer and 
more mundane is troublesome. Why are playing cards 
with Japanese woodblock prints patterned on the 
back readily accepted as educational and 19th-century 
American kitchen utensils not? Where is it written 
that a design from the 6th century is educational ; the 
18th century, probably educational; the 19th century, 
highly problematic; and the 20th century, clearly and 
irredeemably commercial? Why does Middle Egypt 
always seem to fare so much better than mid-Amer- 
ica? Perhaps accompanying literature really does 
make the crucial difference. One must hope that the 
IRS is not unwittingly setting standards of related- 
ness that only the biggest and most sophisticated mu- 
seums in our largest cities can reasonably meet. 

Audits of museum shops, and challenges to IRS 
positions taken by museums in the audit process, 
will continue to be of considerable interest to the en- 
tire museum community forsometimetocome. A 


NOTES 


1. See Julie Noel Gilbert, “Coming to Terms with the Tax 
Man,” Museum News 61, no. 1 (September/October 1982): 
18-23; Marion H. Brown, “Keeping an Eye on Each Other: 
The IRS and the Museum Store,” Museum News 61, no. 1 
(September/October 1982): 24-28. 

2. Revenue Ruling 73-104 ruled on the sale of greeting card 
reproductions of art works by an art museum; Revenue 
Ruling 73-105, shop sales of an American folk art museum. 
Revenue Rulings are the only official rulings that can set 
precedents. Technical Advise Memorandums (TAMs), 
General Counsel’s Office memorandums ( GCMs) and train- 
ing manuals—available to the public because of the Free- 
dom of Information Act—are useful as guides to the current 
thinking of the National Office. 

3. The 1980 GCM tracks the 1973 one noting that “the 
size and the broad scope of [a museum’s] exempt purpose” 
can affect the diversity of items that can be related, but that 
“the nexus which is established must be specifically related 
to the particular museum [in the Museums Complex] in 
which the item is sold... .” 

4. The 1980 GCM also notes the ‘disquieting nature of the 
commercial scope’ of sales activities, but concludes that 
“the fact that the Museum’s activities are very commer- 
cialized cannot be determinative of the relatedness of the 
activity.” 

5. Recall that with appropriate accompanying literature, 
jewelry may be acceptably related as “reproductions of 
artistic utilitarian items” or as “utilitarian objects display- 
ing artistic designs”; both categories are described above. 

6. A similar statement appears in the Museums Complex 
ruling (TAM 8303013). 
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Solving Big Problems with Small Computers 


RALPH J. MEGNA 





mall museums are often slow to 
employ the efficient and sophis- 
ticated means of information 
management emerging from to- 
day’s remarkable electronic revolution. 
There are many reasons for this: Bud- 
get-conscious institutions believe seri- 
ous data-processing equipment is be- 
yond their means or needs. And while 
some administrators are reluctant to 
introduce unfamiliar technology into 
their offices, others, citing the horror 
stories from the 1970s when a number 
of major museums turned to compu- 
ters, postponed making a decision until 
‘all the bugs are worked out.” 

Regrettably, these judgments are 
very expensive in terms of lost oppor- 
tunities, reduced productivity and 
wasted resources. The costs associated 
with many manual activities, often 
invisible when plentiful grants and 
volunteer labor helped mask their 
inefficient nature, have now grown to 
the point where organizational survival 
—to say nothing of prosperity—may 
rest on the prudent use of a small com- 
puter for a variety of management pro- 
grammatic tasks. 

The key word, of course, is prudent. 
Delay, frustration and disappointment 
can result if the museum director does 
not treat the acquisition of a computer 
like the hiring of an additional staff 
member. The precise duties of the new 
electronic ‘‘assistant’” must be care- 
fully defined before purchases are made. 

Many activities in a small museum 
can be executed more efficiently with 








RALPH J. MEGNa is the executive 
director of the Quapaw Quarter Asso- 
ciation, a historic preservation group 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. This article 
is adapted from an information sheet 
originally prepared for the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. 
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a computer. To identify the tasks in 
greatest need of computer support, mu- 
seum administrators should prepare a 
list of activities regularly undertaken 
by staff members or volunteers and test 
them against the following criteria: 


¢ Is the activity an everyday function? 

¢ Is it repetitious? 

¢ Does it organize large amounts of 
information? 

¢ Does it involve much staff time? 

¢ Would it be done more often if it re- 
quired less time and effort? 

¢ Are periodic reports required? 

* Are accuracy and consistency 
desirable? 


Activities that receive more than three 
“yes’’ responses merit some computer 
assistance. Generally, the tasks most 
usefully automated are word process- 
ing, membership and mailing list man- 
agement, budgeting and accounting 
accessioning and cataloging, and re- 
search. Let us take a brief look at each. 

Word processing. Communicating 
through the written word involves sev- 
eral steps—drafting, reorganizing, typ- 
ing—that would benefit from elec- 
tronic assistance. In a sense, word 
processing is the cornerstone of any 
manager’s effort to control informa- 
tion. The typical museum answers 
hundreds of inquiries a year and sends 
hundreds of letters to state and local 
officials, members and friends of the 
organization. This correspondence, to 
say nothing of reports and grant appli- 
cations, can consume frightful amounts 
of clerical time and energy if all of it 
must be prepared on conventional 
typewriters. 

By eliminating the need to retype 
and speeding the editing of drafts, a 
small computer with word-processing 
software can increase the productivity 
of the clerical staff by as much as 50 


percent. Although this efficiency rarely 
results in the reduction of personnel, it 
does make it possible to do more in a 
small office. 

Membership and Mailing Lists. 
Keeping in touch with members, 
friends, supporters and even opponents 
through the mail is essential to the life 
of cultural institutions. Traditionally, 
name-and-address information has 
been alphabetically filed on index cards 
that are stored in cardboard boxes and 
mailing labels have been printed from 
Addressograph plates or photocopied 
onto pressure-sensitive labels. Under 
this system all changes must be cor- 
rected by hand and a new label or plate 
made. In addition personalized letters 
or mailings to part of the mailing list 
increases the number of staff or volun- 
teer hours two or three times above 
that of anormal posting. 

These routines cost museums thou- 
sands of dollars in lost time and low 
productivity. All information about a 
member or supporter need only be kept 
in one place—the computer file. This 
not only facilitates address changes, 
but allows the storage of information 
unrelated to the label—renewal dates, 
occupation, contributions, telephone 
numbers and volunteer involvement. 
The file can be ordered in many dif- 
ferent ways—zip code, alphabetically 
by last name, renewal date—and can 
be programmed to print according to 
specific criteria, allowing fund-raising 
and sales campaigns to ‘‘target”’ 
their audiences. 

Programs that accomplish all these 
tasks are generically known as “data 
base managers” (DBM). An office that 
carefully integrates a DBM and word- 
processing software can send person- 
alized letters to everyone on a mailing 
list, a much-sought-after capacity for 
direct mail campaigns. 
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Budgeting and Accounting. Fiscal 
management can be divided into two 
clearly defined financial activities — 
budgeting anticipated income and ex- 
penses for a specific period and 
accounting for the revenues and ex- 
penses during each fiscal period. 

The laborious process of budgeting 
for many kinds of costs in each of an 
array of programs and projects has tra- 
ditionally been calculated on a ruled 
ledger sheet. Today, a variety of pro- 
grams known as “spreadsheet calcu- 
lators” produce huge electronic ledger 
sheets that automatically recalculate 
themselves after any change. With this 
software tool, the user can hypotheti- 
cally adjust different costs or sources 
of revenue and see the effects imme- 
diately. The budget process, which took 
days of effort, can now be settled and 
printed within a few hours without so 
much as a penny’s worth of error. 
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Conference Rooms, Lobbies, 
Exhibits, Student Unions... . 
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Managing Human Resources for Organizational Effectiveness 
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For a brochure, please contact: 
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Continuing Professional Education 
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New York, New York 10003 
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In-house, microcomputer-based ac- 
counting systems have several advan- 
tages over manual systems or outside 
service agencies. If data are entered reg- 
ularly, computers can quickly provide 
reports on the status of payables and 
receivables and prepare balance sheets 
for partial month periods. Computers 
can also print checks, and if the mu- 
seum bills for goods or services, they 
can generate invoices, statements and 
aging and credit reports. 

Museums should consult their audi- 
tors before purchasing any accounting 
software. Most financial programs are 
designed for profit-making, retail busi- 
nesses and can be awkward for the kind 
of fund accounting required by non- 
profit organizations. 

Accessioning and Cataloging. The 
basic program of manual accessioning 
and cataloging systems is, simply, that 
they can be ordered only one way. If 
curators want to retrieve information 
from the museum catalog by year of 
acquisition, classification of object or 
date of origin, they must keep at least 
three up-to-date indexes to the collec- 
tion—an expensive luxury. This inflex- 
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Research. The increasing number of 
“on-line” data bases—computerized 
information transmitted from one com- 
puter to another by phone—has revo- 
lutionized research practices. Informa- 
tion utilities such as THE SOURCE, 
CompuServe, DIALOG and BSR have 
huge computer libraries that span thou- 
sands of listings and can be searched in 
very sophisticated ways. Specialized 
data bases include bibliographies, foun- 
dation information, periodical indexes 
and guides to measure collections 
that are available through interinsti- 
tutional loan. Experts estimate that by 
1985 nearly one-third of all small 
computers will be used regularly for 
“telecomputing.”’ 

Small computers are not limited to 
office applications. Many museums are 
increasing visitor involvement by using 
small computers as guide, teacher or 
operator. Several computer-based in- 
formation gathering systems quiz visi- 
tors about their museum experiences 
in the museum, and science museums 
often design an exhibit around a work- 
ing computer. 

The careful analysis of computer ap- 





“Our new exhibits encourage visitor involvement.” 





Beyond... 


You strive to reach beyond 
the confines of convention... 
to reach the minds and 
emotions of others. To 
excite. To surprise. To teach. 
To touch. 


The professional staff of 
Maritz Dimensional 
Communications, under the 
direction of Ben Kozak, is 
dedicated to providing the 
human dimension necessary 
to make your exhibition goal 
a reality. 


¢ Museum Planning 

e Exhibition Design 

¢ Public Information Centers 
e Expo Fairs 

¢ Traveling Exhibits 

e Multi-media Shows 


Above and Beyond 


MARITZ 
led | DIMENSIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


500 North Michigan Avenue 
Suite 1950 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

(312) 822-0920 


A division of 
Maritz Communications Company 
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Photograph by Ron Testa. Courtesy of Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
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Fine Arts Center Inc., provides the finest restoration services 
available in the United States for museums, collectors, galleries, 


artists, etc. 


FINE ARTS CENTER INC. 


We restore paintings, on canvas or wood; prints; watercolors; 
pastels; murals; sculpture, in wood, metal, stone, or ceramic; 
books, and fabrics, from clothing to tapestries. 


For additional information, call or write for a brochure. 


FINE ARTS CENTER INC. 


1639 Bissonnet Houston, Texas 77005 (713) 529-9411 








Melanie Roher believes 
you can tell a book by its cover. 
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Covers communicate quickly, and 
your business is communications. 
Catalogs, brochures, posters, an- 
nual reports, stationery—all of these 
present a point-of-view, an image. 

lf they all work together, they create 
a personality. If not, you can have 
an identity Crisis. 


B Melanie Roher has 13 years experi- 
B ence creating identities through 
F graphic design. Her firm specializes 


in fine arts promotion, exhibit graph- 
ics and corporate communications. 


For information, contact: 


125 West 72nd Street 
New York, NY 10023 
212/580-4800 











Melanie Roher Design, Inc. 








Techniques 


plications in the museum is the basis 
for a prudent choice and usage of a 
small data-processing system. Soft- 
ware—the programming—makes the 
computer run and must be chosen with 
utmost care. It is not realistic to expect 
a $1,900 computer in a plastic box to 
perform like a room full of data-proc- 
essing equipment. Museums should 
beware of salespeople making incred- 
ible claims and avoid being oversold. 

Once the computer is installed, the 
museum staff should have adequate 
time to become acquainted with its 
operations and applications. Judici- 
ously purchased consultant time can 
speed this process and reduce the frus- 
trations that accompany inexperience. 
If the computer is replacing a manual 
activity, both systems should run si- 
multaneously for a while to provide a 
backup should the automated process 
fail. Finally, the museum’s auditors 
should review procedures once a year 
and comment on the accuracy, effi- 
ciency and security of the data-proc- 
essing routines. 

Automated information systems are 
here to stay. Those institutions that do 
not purchase equipment because of a 
lack of funds or interest will gradually 
lose ground against those that pru- 
dently choose to employ the technol- 
ogy. Computers can help museum pro- 
grams educate and inform. Museums 
without the new tools will find them- 
selves voiceless in the age of electronic 
information and communication. A 
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Orders from individuals who are not 
AASLH members must be accompanied 
by remittance. Orders from non-member 
institutions should be prepaid or 

submitted on an official purchase order. 






AASLH pays UPS shipping fees on all 
prepaid orders. Where special handling 
is required and on orders to be billed, 

shipping charges will be added. __ 






Price: $126.00 for AASLH members 
$140.00 for non-members 
Independent Study kits are available at 
this price while quantities last. 









Discounts: 2-4 copies of same title — 25% 
5-9 copies of same title— 33% 
10 or more copies of same title— 40% 


Independent Study kits were offered 
previously with correspondence 
instruction. AASLH now offers the kits 
without individualized instruction. 
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* Order Form 


L] | enclosed non-member price of $140 per kit. (AASLH pays 
postage on prepaid orders.) 

LJ | enclosed member price of $126.00 per kit. (AASLH pays 
postage on prepaid orders.) 

LJ |am a member of AASLH, member number 
Please bill me. (Postage and handling will be added.) 


Tennessee residents add 6.75% sales tax 





Name 





Address 





City State 
(Please use STREET ADDRESS tor UPS delivery.) 


Zip 











Make checks payable to American Association for State and Local History 


Send orders and payments to: AASLH, Order Department 
708 Berry Road 
Nashville, Tennessee 37204 
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Quantity Title 


Administering Historical 
Photograph Collections 


Basic Interpretation of Historic 
Sites (available August 1983) 


Basic Layout and Design of 
Publications 


Documents: Interpretation and 
Exhibition 


Education: School Programs and 
the Museum 


Interpretation through Effective 
Labels 











PUBLICATIONS 
TELLYOU 
MORE ABOUT 
~PROFESSIONAL 

STANDARDS 
THAN YOU CAN 
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And the list keeps growing. For your copy of our publications brochure, please write to: 
Publications Department, American Association of Museums 


1055 Thomas Jefferson Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 (202) 338-5300. 
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The Museum Interior: 
Temporary and Permanent 
Display 

Michael Brawne. New York, N.Y.: 
Architectural Book Publishing Com- 


pany, 1982. 157 pp., illus., hardbound, 
$33.95. 





Reviewed by Val Lewton 


hen I started working in 
museums 20 years ago, 
museum installations were 


in transition between the old style 
rogues’ gallery line-’em-up-and-label- 
‘em and the tailored, sophisticated ex- 
hibition techniques common today. 
The blockbuster exhibits of the 1960s 
and 1970s spawned a whole generation 
of new designers who sparked a revolu- 
tion in the way one assembles and 
looks at objects within the museum 
environment. Although one might 
quibble with some of Michael Brawne’s 
examples, most of the handsomely il- 
lustrated and thoughtfully written 
book, The Museum Interior, tells us 
how far the burgeoning field of exhi- 
bition design has come. 

Brawne’s exposition moves from the- 
oretical considerations—the inherent 
contradiction between museum preser- 
vation and museum display, the nature 
of objects and their transformation in 
museum presentation—to practical 
considerations such as walls, screens, 
pedestals and showcases. One entire 
section is devoted to preservation and 
covers temperature, humidity, lighting 
and security. The section on commu- 
nication thoroughly reviews the prob- 
lems encountered in using the written 
word to explain a visual medium. 
The author’s speculations about labels, 
audio accompaniment and audiovisual 
supplements bring a sane balance to 
an often abused aspect of exhibition 
design. 





VAL LEwTON is chief of the design 
unit at the National Museum of 
American Art, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 1983 


As a designer for the National Mu- 
seum of American Art (NMAA), Smith- 
sonian Institution, who wrestles with 
the visual problems presented by a 
mid-19th-century office building with 
long central corridors and side offices, I 
was particularly interested in the dis- 
cussion of the origins of museums and 
their planned layouts in relation to the 
spatial organization of the present-day 
museum. Brawne draws a correlation 
between the way people sequentially 
view objects in museums and the ser- 
endipitous use of ducal palaces as mu- 
seums by the late 15th century. These 
palaces, he notes, employed a series of 
“enfiladed” rooms—one room opening 
onto another without intervening cor- 
ridors—that have become the “pro- 
typical” museum plan. Brawne feels 
the sequential nature of museum view- 
ing is crucial to the way museum-goers 
experience objects, their relationship 
to one another and the “gestalt” formed 
by their particular order. 


Whether the path is tightly controlled 

or relatively undetermined, our experience 
of an exhibition is nevertheless always 
some kind of mosaic built up in our 
minds as the result of serial viewing. 


Or to use a more arcane example that 
Harry Lowe, deputy director of the 
NMAA, once gave me, ‘Follow the 
advice of Sally Rand, never show every- 
thing at once.” 

Brawne makes the distinction be- 
tween object-oriented exhibitions, or 
what he calls icon exhibitions, and 
theme exhibitions, for which he uses 
Charles Eames’ work as his primary 
example. While I approve of this dis- 


tinction, Brawne’s even-handed treat- 


ment fails to stress the pernicious in- 
fluence Eames had on exhibition design 
and the confusion in many designers’ 
minds between these two contradic- 
tory ideas. Theme exhibits often re- 
semble films or illustrated books on 
the wall and would do better if left to 
these mediums. No doubt there is 
something to be said for exhibitions 
that permit search and discovery and 
do not dictate a message or visual route, 


but one that becomes nothing more 
than a confusing, multilayered collage 
will quickly discourage and tire the 
museum visitor. A theme exhibit that 
worked was Venturi’s Signs of Life 
(Renwick Gallery, Washington, D.C., 
1976), in which a series of alcoves be- 
came alternating streetscapes (large 
blowups from color slides) and interior 
living spaces that represented several 
strata of American society. By con- 
trasting a Baltimore rowhouse with a 
stately Westchester County suburban 
home, Venturi was able to make a co- 
herent visual message while dealing 
with the complex social phenomenon 
in which people rely on visual cues to 
present their cultural values. The 
rooms spoke for themselves, and the 
complicated and lengthy explanatory 
material was relegated to a side wall. 

Although Brawne’s points are well 
made and he has a firm grasp of the 
principles of exhibition design, his il- 
lustrated examples are not always as 
sound as his text. For instance, he fea- 
tured some particularly unpleasant 
designs—the freestanding circular 
cases at the Museum of Glass and Ce- 
ramics in Tehran and Brawne’s own 
unstable-looking cases designed for a 
1966 exhibition of ancient art from 
Afghanistan. 

Throughout The Museum Interior 
Brawne stresses appropriate solutions 
to exhibition designs, not obvious or 
expedient solutions. This advice, im- 
portant in all aspects of museum de- 
sign, is crucial in lighting. Nothing is 
more distressing than a well-organized 
exhibition that is poorly lighted. 
Brawne reviews many technical as- 
pects of museum lighting—glare, na- 
tural versus artificial illumination, in- 
candescent and fluorescent lights, 
low-voltage lights, tungsten halogen 
lights, color temperature. He also 
notes man’s ability to adapt, if the 
change is gradual, from one light level 
to another and points out that this 
adaptability allows museums to dis- 
play objects under low lights, which 
meet acceptable conservation 
standards. 
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Which 
man 


weighs 


39 
pounds?* 


*The figure of Robert Dorfman 
(seated at left) 

was created 

by Robert Dorfman (standing). 












For almost 30 years we have been 
creating figures for museums and 
historically related institutions and 
businesses. Lifelike, life-size figures 
and tableaux for historic interpreta- 
tions, commemorative, promotional 
and fund-raising purposes. 





DORFMAN MUSEUM FIGURES 


1601 GUILFORD AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21202 301-685-1670 
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BONNER & COMPAN ¥ 


CONSERVATION SERVICES FOR THE FINE AND DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 


PAINTINGS \\ WORKSON PAPER \\ OBJECTS 
FURNITURE \ TEXTILES \\ TAPESTRIES 
EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL RUGS 


Bonner and Company places your institution’s works with the most distinguished conservators in all the 
major fields of the fine and decorative arts, provides cost estimates and treatment proposals and arranges for 
all auxiliary services. In addition, Bonner and Company offers the following specialized services for 
institutions: Collection Condition Surveys / Collection Maintenance Programs/ Lectures and Lecture Series / 
Conservation Grant-writing Assistance/ Courier Conservators / Installation Advice/ Storage Design and 
Advice. For inquiries, information, and arrangements, please call (212) 628-3609. 


118 EAST 95TH STREET NEW YORK NEW YORK 10028 TELEPHONE 212 628 3609 





Books 


The last section, ‘“The Museum Ex- 
perience,” pulls all the analytical parts 
of the treatise together and examines 
the museum interior as a whole. The 
total museum experience is clearly il- 
lustrated by comparing the intimate, 
informal environment of the Phillips 
Gallery with that of the East Building 
of the National Gallery. It is the difter- 
ence between a string quartet in some- 
body’s living room and a full-blown 
symphony orchestra in a great hall. 
Both experiences are often enjoyable, 
but each suits different moods and 
needs. It is here that Brawne stresses 
the role of the museum designer as the 
public’s representative in the world of 
museum professionals. He points out 
the conflict between the amount of in- 
formation a curator thinks is necessary 
for an exhibition and the amount that 
can be assimilated by visitors unfamil- 
iar with the material. First the exhibi- 
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tion must attract the visitors’ atten- 
tion, then it can educate them. 

Among the few books on exhibition 
design, Brawne’s thoughtful and abun- 
dantly illustrated book is a welcome 
addition to a subject neglected by most 
publishers. Although The Museum In- 
terlor uses prestigious and expensive 
exhibitions as examples, small mu- 
seums and galleries can easily draw 
from the wealth of information and ad- 
vice presented within these pages. A 
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Creative Museum Methods 
and Educational Techniques 


Jeanette Hauck Booth, Gerald H. 
Krockover and Paula R. Woods. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1982. 
155 pp., hardbound, $15.75. 





Museums, Magic and 
Children: Youth Education 
in Museums 

Bonnie Pitman-Gelles. Washington, 
D. C.: Association of Science-Tech- 


nology Centers, 1981. 262 pp., soft- 
bound, $18, $14 for ASTC members. 
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Reviewed by Carolyn P. Blackmon 
useums contain all the in- 
gredients to be magical 


Mee They can transport 


visitors of every age into the past, pres- 
ent and future through collections on 
exhibit and staff who can translate the 
meanings of objects. Diverse educa- 
tional strategies are paramount to the 
success of interpretive programming. 
Concurrently, the museum must have 
an identified purpose and the organiza- 
tional and managerial skills to fulfill 
itS Mission. 

These publications address problems 
in assessment, planning, implementa- 
tion and management and seek to pro- 
vide solutions. There are extensive 
bibliographies on these subjects. The 
most recent compilation appears in the 
spring 1983 issue of the Museum Stud- 
ies Journal, published by the Center for 








CAROLYN P. BLACKMON is chairman of 
the Department of Education at the 
Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago and chairman of the AAM’s 
Education Committee. 


OCTOBER 1983 
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This beautiful, versatile case with large 
glassed-in display area allows viewing from 
all four sides. Accommodates very large ob- 
jects as well as small. Non-glare lighting 
from above. The handsome wood grain 
base conceals a generous storage space. 


OKO 


MANUFACTURING CO 


P.O. BOX 479-A/MONROE, N. C. 28110 
TELEPHONE (704) 283-2186 
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- Books 


"Staff salaries in museums has traditionally been a toptc 
cloaked in secrecy and hidden from 


sight like an unoanted child. 
—Joseph Veach Noble 


Museum Studies at John F. Kennedy 
University. Many of the resources 
listed there, however, are out of date or 
print. These two books are unique be- 
cause they are the first in some years 
to consider specific issues and to inte- 
grate current practices with descrip- 
tive information. 





Until now. 


The first in-depth study of museum salary levels in 
Canada is now available from the Canadian Museums 





aun, It is difficult to convince museum 

e Analysis of data from 400 Canadian institutions, To order, send your educators that exempl ary programs 
with breakdowns by region, by size and by type of cheque, money order or must be documented, aired and shared 
institution . purchase order to: ulm 


e 17 key museum job positions identified and National Salary Study, through publication. Yet this is a time 











desorbed. oman Soin of rapid technological change that is 

@ Special section on “Using the Pay Data’. ES seanihe, : already having an impact on our Instl- 
Pinas ie fox CNA meribers c/o Capital Library tutions, their revenue sources, statt 
$25 for non-members Wholesale, composition (education and exhibition 

. : ee in particular) and management skills 

(U.S. orders please remit in Canadian funds, payable to Capital Ottawa, Ontario Pott agem 
Library Wholesale. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery.) K1J 8M7 The primary audience is children who 
gather quick impressions, retain posi- 

tive and negative senses of place and 

formulate values based on experiences. 

We can help chart their course through 

school, parent and community involve- 








For over twenty years, Wetzel 
Associates has been creating 
museums and learning places 
that educate, stimulate, 

and entertain people of 

all ages. 

From initial feasibility 

study through design and 
beste)(cuatooleteloyemmelerante:tii 

of architects, planners, 

and designers work with 
you to achieve success — 
ralelmesel iar land sleme)elaenneley 

but also for years to come. 
For help in the development 
of museums that are both 
rabeatolgvar-ve(emabestolecpeaa ye 

us a call. 


Joseph A. Wetzel Associates Inc. 77 North Washington Street _ Boston, Massachusetts 02114 617-367-6300 
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ment. Thus documentation is critical 
as museum educators address these 
changes and continually develop appro- 
priate goals and objectives. 

Although these texts are disparate in 
focus, there is overlap in sections about 
training. Their major thrust is directed 
toward strengthening _ professional 
standards. The authors of Creative Mu- 
seum Methods and Educational Tech- 
niques took as a base an excellent 
technical leaflet published by the 
American Association for State and 
Local History—Training for Docents: 
How to Talk to Visitors—and_at- 
tempted to expand its scope. Aiming at 
the museum educator, they sought to 
interject history and philosophy with 
practicality. Unfortunately the impor- 
tance of goals and objectives is diffused. 
Discussions about the role of interplay 
between museum users and servers 
reveal a negative attitude. For example, 
chapter 1, “Museums’ Informal versus 
Formal Education,” displays a philoso- 
phy of separatism (we/they), while the 
emphasis should have been on coopera- 
tion and collaboration. Museums do 
not replicate curriculums; they serve 
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Convenient Ways 
to 


Protect Displays 
from UV F ading 


Fluorescent Bulb Jackets 

Clear Mylar sleeve slides over bulb to 

stop fluorescent fade and diffuse glare 
. without loss of visible light trans- 

mission. Jacket can be easily removed 

when bulb needs to be changed, and 

then can be reinstalled. 


E-Z Bond UV-Filter Material 
Transparent film, quickly applied to 
smooth glazing, converts display case 


glass or windows into clear UV fade 
control filters. 


For full details, contact: 


S@/ SELLER. 


93-11 105th STREET 
CORONA, NEW YORK 11368 
212-592-8222 
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John Hilberry & Associates, Inc. 


Architects 
Museum Design Specialists 


Comprehensive Architectural Services 
Museum Master Planning 

Program and Budget Consultation 
Existing Facilities Assessments 


: Representative Museum Clients 


The Detroit Institute of Arts 

Joslyn Art Museum 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

National Museum of the Boy Scouts of America 
Pacific Asia Museum 

Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery 

Thomas Gilcrease Museum 


(313) 963-8074 1455 Centre Street, Detroit, Michigan 48226 





e A thorough, easy to understand explanation of the causes of paper 
deterioration complete with illustration. Learn what “acid-free” really 
means, and what you should look for to insure proper protection for 
your collection. 


e Special photographic negative enclosures manufactured expressly for 
archival photographic preservation. 


e Lig-free™ type | and type I. Now you can provide maximum protection 
for your paper documents and photographic artifacts and textiles. 


e Lig-free™ corrugated, type | and type Il. Now you can have economical, 
truly archival containers which ship and store flat, and still have the 
appropriate specifications required for different categories of materials. 


¢ Most photographic materials and certain textiles should be stored in 
sulphur free, neutral, non-buffered containers. Yet these containers offer 
no protection from atmospheric pollutants or migrating acids. See how 
we have solved this dilemma with new (patent pending) storage 
materials. 


All of this and more is available in our new October 1983 catalogue. 
Write or call for your copy today. 


CONSERVATION RESOURCES INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


1111 North Royal Street, Alexandria, Virginia 22314 USA 
telephone 703/549-6610 
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Books 


as resources to extend and supplement 
two-dimensional learning with three- 
dimensional real objects. The negative 
attitude persists in such statements as, 
“Volunteers are one group of people 
that every Museum has to work with 
in order to survive and be effective.” 
That is certainly true, but it sounds 
like a penance to be endured rather 
than an important human resource. 
Information on the training of do- 
cents is scattered and fragmented. 
Chapter 1 addresses the recruitment 
and training of docents and their roles 
as interpreters. Chapter 2 details the 
inquiry method of training and in- 
cludes a short description of the value 
of workshops and an evaluation of the 
“inquiry tour docent.”” The following 
six pages deal with types of questions 
that may be useful, but they lack co- 
hesiveness, direction and clarity of 
purpose. Chapter 3, ‘Educational Pro- 


grams,’”’ reverts back to the recruit- 
ment and training of docents. Chapter 
4, “Working with People,” finally in- 
troduces the most important factors: 
the interview, placement, training and 
evaluation of docents. The book is a 
difficult resource for the beginner to 
use and frustrating for senior staff who 
need this kind of publication as a mul- 
tipurpose training manual. 

Museums, Magic and Children: 
Youth Education in Museums has 
three major topics: (1) an explanation 
of how to start a museum, including 
needs and analysis, program design 
and community involvement; (2) de- 
scriptions of education programs; and 
(3) a list of resources. The presentation 
is straightforward, the concepts are 
clearly defined and the examples of 
programs are detailed. 

Charts, diagrams and well-selected 
graphics are expertly interwoven with 
the text. Examples of illustrated printed 
materials have been drawn from a 
cross-section of museum programs. 
The role museums play in discovery is 
stressed through demonstrated use of 
participatory and high contact activi- 





Who's Behind The Most Acclaimed 
Photographic Exhibitions? 








And Why! 


More often than not, when curators think of photographic exhibitions they think of Modernage. 










Modernage, as do others, can meet your requirements for the printing of photographic art in color and black and 
white. But more, Modernage brings to the photo lab process meticulous, old-world craftsmanship. With 
personal involvement and attention. It’s what sets us apart from all the others. 


While we're justifiably proud of our large laboratory with its array of equipment which transcends the 
state-of-the-technological art, it is our personal commitment to faithfully reproduce the most subtle nuances seen 
by the photo artists and captured by their lenses that makes us a most favored resource. 


When you plan your next photo exhibition, think of Modernage—for printing, mounting, light boxes, hot 
stamping and even the nitty gritty of crating and shipping. We do it all, in house, and extraordinarily well. 


For consultation, without cost or obligation, call or write Harry Amdur or Al Striano. 


mgsdernage 
= 1150 Ave. of the Americas, New York, NY 10036 © 212-997-1800 


CUSTOM DARKROOMS 
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ties. Beginning with ‘How to Start a 
Museum,”’ one can learn how to im- 
plement a needs assessment; to develop 
criteria; to establish purpose, goals and 
objectives; and to consider administra- 
tive tables of organization. Specialized 
criteria for exhibit and program devel- 
opment are described. Chapter 4, 
“Teaching in Museums,” and chapter 
8, ‘Volunteers in the Museum,” focus 
on the roles, rights and responsibilities 
of staff and volunteers. Audience needs 
are described by age level in concert 
with guidelines that provide insight 
into planning for various constituen- 
cies. It is here that the overlap between 
the two books under review is strong- 
est. Both publications discuss “in- 
quiry” strategies, data retrieval meth- 
ods, games, role playing and so forth. 
But the material in Museums, Magic 
and Children is well organized and in- 
formative, and the outlook throughout 
is positive. Compare the attitude to- 
ward volunteers: ‘Volunteers help link 
the museum to the public. . . . They 
bring a wealth of resources: special 
skills, knowledge, time, energy, and a 
commitment to the museum.” Of par- 
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NATURAL LAWS 
AND SEASONS 


We know them well. 

We've had 30 successful 
years — working nationwide — 
maximizing clients’ fund-raising 
potentials and results. 

Just ask us about our full 
range of services, including: 

e Planning 

e Counselling 

e Program Management 

e Communications 


CHARLES R. FELDSTEIN 


AND COMPANY 


135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 


312-558 - 1800 
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Missouri Historical Society Museum Reproductions 
Dept. M @ Jefferson Memorial Building /Forest Park 
St. Louis, Missouri 63112 ¢ 314/361-1424 
Free reproductions brochure available upon request. 














B. Shackman & Co., Inc. 

Your No. 1 Source Since 1898 for 
OLD FASHIONED VICTORIAN 
CHRISTMAS MERCHANDISE 


FREE—our extraordinary 200 page catalog. 
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Books 


ticular importance is the detailed sec- 
tion on the orientation of volunteers. 
Over 200 special museum education 
programs are described in the “Program 
Description” section. They are divided 
into eight categories, from “single 
visit’ programs to festivals and events. 
The final section, ‘Reference Mate- 
rials,” lists resource information from 
numerous museums and organiza- 
tions, film producers and distributors, 
selected periodicals and an extensive 
bibliography arranged by subject matter. 
Museums, Magic and Children is an 
up-to-date compendium of the “state 
of the art’ in museum education. | 
highly recommend its inclusion on 
every museum educator’s reference 
shelf for its usefulness as a planning 
tool and guide to resources. A 
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Making Exhibit Labels: 

A Step-by-Step Guide 
Beverly Serrell. Nashville, Tenn.: 
American Association for State and 
Local History, 1983. 119 pp., illus., 


paperbound, $11.50, $10.45 for AASLH 
members. 





Reviewed by Karen Fort 


las, the poor exhibit label! So 
Av to the interpretation of 
museum artifacts, yet so fre- 
quently poorly written, poorly pro- 
duced, poorly located or simply non- 
existent. The tragedy is that when this 
happens, the exhibit fails as a medium 
of communication. The point of 
mounting exhibitions—to teach ap- 
preciation for the rare and beautiful, 
to explain the new or mysterious, to 
remember the past—is forgotten if in- 
terpretive labeling is handled as an 
afterthought. Artifacts—beautiful or 
bizarre, rare or common-—stand as 





KaREN Fort is chief of the Exhibits 
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mute curiosities without thoughtful, 
well-written, properly placed labels to 
give them voice. 

Exhibits are an unusual medium of 
communication. An exhibit is not a 
newspaper or magazine, not a video- 
tape or film, not a novel or advertise- 
ment. Unlike these more familiar me- 
diums, an exhibit communicates 
through a delicate balance of objects, 
graphics and labeling, which requires 
its own specialized form of writing. 
The label gives voice to the object. The 
label organizes and gives emphasis, 
pacing and rhythm to a visual presenta- 
tion of museum artifacts. 

Making Exhibit Labels by Beverly 
Serrell takes the reader by the hand 
from planning labels for an exhibition 
through production techniques and 
installation. This little book fills a 
huge gap in museum literature. It con- 
siders the philosophy and ideals of 
label writing, offers tips on finding the 
appropriate words and discusses the 
points and picas of typography and 
the costs of various production 
techniques. 

In considering the purpose of labels 
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Books 


and what constitutes a good label, Ser- 
rell is quick to note that ‘‘people do not 
visit museums primarily to read the 
labels.” This is an important point for 
label writers to understand. People 
come to museums to see objects — usu- 
ally things that aren’t readily available 
in daily life. The label is needed to 
identify the object and to interpret its 
significance. It should be direct and to 
the point. It is not a vehicle for a schol- 
arly discourse, which leaves the object 
a mere footnote to the label. 

One of Serrell’s strongest points is her 
argument about the importance of set- 
ting objectives for each label and for 
the exhibit content as a whole. This es- 
sentially boils down to: What is the 
purpose of this label? What one thing 
should the visitor learn? What is spe- 
cial about this object? If label writ- 
ers/editors were to keep these few ob- 
jectives in mind, there would be a 
marked improvement in exhibit labels. 

Labels can be an invaluable organiza- 
tional tool in planning and developing 
the exhibit. When they are carefully 
planned and written, they can subtly 
guide the visitor through even the 
most complex exhibition by clearly de- 
fining major divisions or sections of the 
exhibition, progressing from the gen- 
eral to the specific—from main labels 
that introduce, summarize or develop 
ideas to individual specimen labels 
that interpret the objects. Serrell’s 
chart of label types is a template that 
can be used to structure any exhibit. 

Serrell emphasizes the importance of 
planning labels early and provides a 
useful checklist of all the elements 
that need to be considered, from setting 
objectives to installing the labels. She 
might have gone a step further and 
added that the label writer/editor is a 
critical member of the exhibition team. 
There are, in fact, three key individuals 
responsible for presenting an exhibi- 
tion, each specializing in one aspect of 
exhibitions as a communication me- 
dium. The curator is the subject-matter 


authority and thereby responsible for 
the content of the exhibit and the inter- 
pretation of the objects. The designer 
controls the visual presentation and or- 
ganization: color, texture, traffic flow, 
graphics. The label writer/editor is the 
word specialist, a translator, respon- 
sible for ensuring that the labels are 
well written, well placed and legible. 
The label writer/editor must ensure 
that the label gives the necessary infor- 
mation and that it interprets and gives 
meaning to the object. As part of the 
communication team, the editor may 
see a need to fill a gap in the story and 
recommend the addition of more ob- 
jects or information or replace a lengthy 
label with a map or diagram. 

Throughout exhibition planning and 
production, the label writer/editor 
works closely with the curator and de- 
signer to ensure that the final exhibit 
is a cohesive unit and that each label is 
legible and has a clear objective. In 
short, the label writer/editor has a cru- 
cial role in presenting a successful ex- 
hibit. In a small museum, these three 
functions—curator, designer, writer/ 
editor—may be performed by the same 
individual. Each, however, is a sepa- 
rate function and should be considered 
as such. 

Serrell’s section on typography—a 
complex and rapidly changing field—is 
thorough and more than one would ex- 
pect in a book of this size and scope. It 
is a solid introduction for someone new 
to the subject and a good reference or 
review source for those with some 
typographic experience. Amid the 
terminology and technical information, 
Serrell included an example of a hand- 
lettered label. Although typeset labels 
may be the ideal, typesetting is expen- 
sive and hence not always an option. 
Hand lettering is a viable alternative to 
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typesetting and can produce legible, 
attractive and effective labels. It is a 
traditional technique and continues to 
have useful applications even in the 
most sophisticated presentations. 

Throughout Making Exhibit Labels, 
Serrell is sensitive to museums on lim- 
ited budgets, which includes almost all 
museums. In comparing various type- 
setting and production techniques, she 
deals in relative dollar costs and time 
costs. Time also must be “‘budgeted’’ 
into production costs. Among the 
many ideas Serrell offers for taking ad- 
vantage of resources in the commu- 
nity, she might have suggested barter- 
ing for services such as typesetting or 
photography in return for credit on an 
exhibit panel. Museums are special 
places, and businesses are often pleased 
to assist and thereby be associated with 
local museums. 


Making Exhibit Labels is full of ex- 
amples of both good and bad museum 
labels collected from throughout the 
museum world, and a perusal of the 
photographs and captions alone offers a 
good deal of insight into the dos and 
don’ts of exhibit labeling. You may find 
your own museum represented! The 
value of this book can only be realized 
in practice, and its down-to-earth, real- 
world approach and style make it easy 
to use. 

Exhibit labeling is an area that needs 
improvement in most museums. With 
Making Exhibit Labels as a guide and 
with practice (even with this book you 
can’t expect instant success and re- 
sults) most museums can improve 
their exhibit labels and overall exhibit 
communication. The best part is, no 
big grants are necessary, just some at- 
tentiveness and sensitivity. Your visi- 
tors will appreciate the unseen effort, 
and there is great satisfaction in pre- 
senting well-written, well-produced, 
properly placed museum exhibition 
labels. It is fun, enjoyable work. A 
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